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Adult Teacher is for teachers and leaders 
ADULT TEACHER is for teachers and leaders of adult groups. 


The magazine section provides articles that can be used as 
additional resource material to help teachers teach. However, 
these articles also stand on their own. That is, they say some- 
thing worth while whether they are used as resource materials 
or not. 


The “Adult Leader” section is designed to help adult work- 
ers on every level: local church, subdistrict, district, conference. 


Teaching helps are provided in ADULT TEACHER for four 
adult series: Adult Bible Course (see the quarterly, Adult Bible 
Course, for students’ material and teaching plans), International 
Lesson Series (see Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Ep- 
worth Notes for students’ material), Adult Fellowship Series (see 
Adult Student for students’ material), and Advanced Studies 
(see Adult Student for a reader’s guide). 


Each month we try to include an article that will help you 
with your teaching methods. ““The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Agtion” provide special guidance in the International 
Lesson Series and the Adult Fellowship Series for those who 
lecture and for those who use group techniques. It is expected 
that you will read both “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” regardless of the method you use. 


(Cover painting by Margaret Rigg; owned by the 
Wesley Foundation, Nashville, Tennessee) 














By F. GERALD ENSLEY 


As night came down over Calvary on that Fri- 
day so long ago it must have seemed to the eleven 
men who had companioned with the Master the 
most desolate night they had ever known. You 
can easily picture the bewildered group huddled 
together, hardly speaking, looking blankly into 
one another’s faces—stunned. Their Master and 
Friend was gone. 

Then it was Sunday, the day following the 
Jewish Sabbath, and two women among the fol- 
lowers of Jesus, Mary Magdalene, and another 
Mary, were early abroad. ; 

To their amazement they found that the stone 
at the tomb had been rolled away. They stood 
bewildered and frightened. What had happened? 

What happened on that Easter day? What lies 
behind the Resurrection experience? The mean- 
ing of the Resurrection is, I believe, twofold: 


Mr. Enstey is bishop of the Iowa Area of The Methodist 
Church. 


I 


First of all, on that first Easter day life was 
victor over death. Jesus showed his disciples un- 
mistakably that he was not dead but alive. There 
have been many attempts to explain the strange 
events. Or rather I should say there have been 
many attempts to explain them away. Yet all of 
them have, in my judgment, failed to destroy the 
truth of the story which those early disciples 
told—that their Master had conquered death. 

Now if someone should ask me just how it was 
that Jesus showed his disciples that he had over- 
come death, I should have to confess frankly that 
I do not know. The stories are conflicting and 
confused, as we should expect them to be when 
reporting such a tremendous event. There are 
many things that are puzzling to our modern 
minds. But there are two facts which cannot be 
doubted in those stories, unless we are to throw 


away everything. 


The first fact is that on Friday night, the day 
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of the crucifixion, the disciples were a whipped, 
beaten, cowering lot of men. They had trusted 
that he was the Messiah, and he had belied their 
trust. He had ended his life not upon a throne 
but upon a cross. They remained “the bedraggled 
survivors of a broken cause.” They would know 
better than to trust the next dreamer who came 
along saying that he was the Messiah. They are a 
band of defeated, disillusioned fishermen; and if 
they had remained the way they were, there never 
would have been such a thing as a Christian 
religion. 

The second fact is that within a few days those 
fishermen came back. They changed character. 
Almost overnight they left their nets and began 
preaching that their Master was not dead but 
alive. A mere handful of folk, without learning 
or prestige or rank, they published their message 
in the face of the sun. They formed a church— 
which is the most convincing proof of the Resur- 
rection. Life had triumphed over death. 

Our Christian faith does not rest upon science; 
science can neither prove nor disprove immor- 
tality; and it does not care. Our faith does not 
rest upon philosophy. Philosophers have specu- 
lated upon the problem, and many of them be- 
lieve in immortality. But what the best philosophy 
may do is to say that life may triumph over death. 
Our Christian faith says to us that life has 
triumphed over death. It alone can say to the 


human heart in its darkest hour, “Let not your 


heart be troubled. Ye believe in God; believe also 
in me. In my Father’s house are many mansions; 
if it were not so, I would have told you.” 


II 


Easter signifies not only that life is victor over 
death but that right is victor over wrong. 

When Jesus was crucified, wrong triumphed 
over right. It was wrong that nailed the Master 
to the cross—the hypocrisy of the Pharisees, the 
greed of the merchants, the cruelty of the soldiers, 
the treachery of Judas, the irrationality of the 
mob, the indifference of the general public, the 
compromises of the politician. If you could have 
been present that night when the bloody work of 
the crucifixion was over, you would have felt that 
surely “right is forever on the scaffold” and 
“wrong is forever on the throne.” The best man 
who ever lived, the representative of right, had 
been crucified by a band of sinners, representa- 
tives of wrong. Right and wrong had met in open 
conflict, and wrong had won. 

But that was not the whole story. The drama 
was not over. On the third day right once more 
reared its head. It had taken the worst that wrong 
could give it, and it had come out victorious in 
the end. The Crucifixion and the Resurrection 
are dramatic representations of this fact. 

To some folk, I know, this fact will not have 
great significance. Sometimes even the most stout- 
hearted of us are moved to ask, “Is there any 
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use?” Is there any use to stand for peace in a 
world gunning for war, to stand for honesty in a 
body politic honeycombed with graft, to stand for 
freedom in a time of rising tyranny? Is there any 
chance that right will triumph over wrong, peace 
over war, honesty over dishonesty, and freedom 
over tyranny? Will the meek, as the Master said, 
really inherit the earth, or will it always belong 
to the cruel, the wicked, and the grasping? 

The answer that first Easter day gives to us is 
“Have courage! Right does finally triumph over 
wrong!” Note that word “finally.” In the short 
run wrong often does triumph. In any given 
twenty-four hours goodness may prove to be no 
match for brute force. But when sheer brute 
force has had its little day of triumph and 
vanished from the earth, love and goodness are 
more than ever alive and begin to govern the 
ages. If you could have been present at the trial 
of Jesus and heard Pilate turn him over to the 
mob to be crucified, you would have said that 
Pilate had won the victory. And he did win the 
victory of the day. But now Pilate is as dead as 
dust, while this Easter well-filled churches the 
world over will testify that that man who was 
crucified still lives. 

At the close of Charles Rann Kennedy’s great 
play, The Terrible Meek, we see two figures grop- 
ing about the foot of the cross in the darkness as 
that Friday so long ago came to an agonizing 
close. One figure is Mary the mother of Jesus, 
and the other the Roman centurion who was 
present at the crucifixion. 

The mother moans, “He’s dead.” But the soldier 
answers, “He’s alive.” The woman cries out fierce- 
ly, “Why do you mock me? . .. Are you God, 
as you can kill and make alive, all in one breath?” 
And the centurion answers, “He’s alive. I can’t 
kill him. All the empires can’t kill him. How 
shall hate destroy the power that possesses and 
rules the earth?” But the woman does not under- 
stand. 

Then the centurion says, “Listen, I will tell 
you... 


“T tell you, woman, this dead son of yours, dis- 
figured, shamed, spat upon, has built a kingdom 
this day that can never die. The living glory of 
him rules it. The earth is his and he made it. He 
and his brothers have been moulding and making 
it through the long ages. They are the only ones 
who ever really did possess it; not the proud, not 
the idle, not the wealthy, not the vaunting empires 
of the world. Something has happened up here 
on this hill today to shake all our kingdoms of 
blood and fear to the dust. The earth is his, the 
earth is theirs, and they made it. The meek, the 
terrible meek, the fierce agonizing meek, are 
about to enter into their inheritance.” ! 


1 From The Terrible Meek, by Charles Rann Kennedy. Copyright, 
1932, by the author. Samuel French, Inc., publisher. 




















American Museum of Natural History, New York 


This picture of a bison on the wall of a cave at Altamira, Spain, was painted 
about ten thousand years ago. 
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THE practice of art is so ingrained in our lives 
and in our history that it must be classified as an 
instinctive action. It is this instinctive action that 
causes man to rearrange, balance, and emphasize 
all things. When this action is directed to a canvas 
with paint, we call it painting; to clay, stone, or 
wood, it is called sculpture; to noises and sounds, 
it is called music. 

Religion is an intuitive action of man. At every 
age, at every geographical location where man is 
found, some type of religion is being practiced. 
Whether it is founded on primitive superstitions, 
a book, a person, or other basis, religion is always 
there. Man has always attempted through offer- 
ings and prayers to establish contact with a 
higher, more powerful Being who has unseen 
sources of power. 

Through every age and every culture these two 
actions, art and religion, have gone hand in hand. 
The earliest manifestations of this connection are 
found in the prehistoric arts of painting and sculp- 
ture. The cave paintings of Altamira were not 
made to be exhibited to an admiring throng, 
neither were they made to decorate the caves, 
nor to make them more livable. They were located 
in hidden grottos, far below the surface of the 
earth. They were seen only by the hunters and 
the medicine men who performed the superstition- 
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By JOHN L. SELLERS 


laden ritual ceremonies designed to make the 
represented animals more vulnerable to the 
hunters’ spears. 

Later, historically, man’s gods became human- 
ized. The animal gods developed the human 
characteristics of speech and wisdom. Eventually, 
with the coming of the Egyptian culture, artists 
gave the gods human physical characteristics. 
These hybrid gods were given the bodies of ani- 
mals, but the heads of men which characterized 
their powers. The Assyrian concept of divinity 
had given its god the body of a bull to show 
strength and reproductive powers, the wings of 
an eagle to show swiftness, and the bearded head 
of a man to show intelligence. Throughout this 
and later periods, artists played an important part 
in visualizing, interpreting, and emotionalizing 
these gods. 

Another philosophy of religious art is repre- 
sented in the Tibetan image of the Buddha Avalo- 
kiteshvara. Like much of the religious art of that 
era, this piece of sculpture attempts to get its 
point across by arithmetical overstatement. This 
benevolent god has, for instance, one thousand 
arms which surround his body. To the artist, this 
was a perfectly logical way of showing benevo- 
lence and was widely practiced in most of the 
Asiatic countries. 

The next step in man’s progression to higher 
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Museum of Modern Art, New York 


were, physically, wholly human. The chief func- 
tion of the Greek artist was to assist in the cult 
of the local gods and to show that, physically, 
these gods were superhuman beings. Not only did 
the Greeks show physical perfection, they were 
the first to depict character by facial expression 
and gestures, as opposed to the earlier uses of 
animal features and arithmetical overstatement. 

Over a period of several hundred years a Greek 
god could completely change his or her character 
to meet the needs of the people. For instance, 
during years of peace the Greek goddess Athena 
was depicted as gentle and feminine; but when 
the war with Persia came, she donned the clothes 
and took on the physical characteristics of a war- 
rior. Finally, in the Temple of Athena Parthenos, 
Phidias depicted her as resting after battle. Again 
feminine, she pushes back her helmet, lays her 
shield down near the old snake god, Erichthonius 
(who was worshiped on this spot before Athena 
had “banished superstition”), and in her right 
hand holds the symbol of victory. 

The coming of Christianity ushered in yet 
another way of representing the deity. Christian 
artists have always been preoccupied with God’s 
otherworldliness and the differences between any 
representation of him and man. In order to sepa- 
rate God, Christ, the saints, and martyrs from 
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Landscape, by Georges Rouault. The artist attempted, through his landscapes, to express the revelation of a “new 
heaven and a new earth,” an affirmation of the world redeemed. 





ordinary man, the Christian artist has used a 
nimbus or halo in his representational paintings. 
This golden light issuing from the head or body of 
God is visual testimony to the divine powers that 
radiate from God, just as the thousand arms of 
the Buddha Avalokiteshvara suggest benevolence. 

This brief historical background is given to 
show that religious painting has always been a 
reflection of the needs and beliefs of the people. 
These paintings have been a reflection of the 
knowledge and mores of every period of time and 
culture. The purpose of religious painting, then, 
has been to portray, in one way or another, the 
intangible objects of our faith and reverence with 
concrete tangible shape. These objects must be 
represented honestly, yet in such a manner that 
the painting obviously has a religious theme, 
either symbolically or supernaturally. 


IMPRESSIONISM, a type of realism that renders 
the immediate sense impression of the artist apart 
from any element of inference or study of detail, 
was the first major upheaval in the time-honored 
and traditional realism that had been used for 
centuries in religious as well as secular paintings. 
The very nature of this movement, however, was 
alien in feeling to subjects of a religious nature. 
When this movement came into being in the nine- 















From the collection of Charles H. Boyles 


“Pentecost,” by Margaret Rigg. This is a modern artist’s expression of the ex- 
perience of Pentecost. Miss Rigg also painted “The Burning Bush” on our cover. 


teenth century, it made very little impact on 
religious painting. It did serve a useful purpose, 
however, in showing artists that there was more 
than one way to look at life. As a reaction against 
the transient quality of impressionism a new 
movement was born—expressionism. 
Expressionism, the free expression by objective 
means of the subjective feelings of the artist, was 
made to order for the religious painter. Georges 
Rouault has probably been the most important 
religious expressionist. His magnificent paintings 
were described in the Georges Rouault Retrospec- 
tive Exhibition in 1953 thusly: “. . . more and 
more imbued with unspeakable pity, [they] ob- 
tain at last a summit of religious and hieratic 
painting, where suffering and peace are expressed 
together in a new harmony and mobility of form.” 
There are presently three major trends in re- 
ligious painting: realism, expressionism, and 
abstract expressionism. The abstract expressionist 
of today is probably the most honest religious 
painter who ever lived. He realizes that he has 
not physically seen God, he did not see the Last 
Supper nor has he seen the Crucifixion nor any of 
the other important events of Christianity. Rather 
than copy the work of another artist, who after all 
hasn’t seen these events either, he paints his feel- 
ings about these events, rather than the events. 
The abstract expressionist of today intellec- 


tualizes and emotionalizes rather than duplicates. 
He bares his innermost convictions about his 
religion in a personal statement about the subject 
painted. Instead of a look of anguish he paints the 
anguish itself. Instead of a modeled rendering of 
the head of Christ, with all its forgiveness, peace, 
and love, he attempts to paint the forgiveness, 
peace, and love themselves. 

I think that abstract expressionism will never 
become a sole philosophy of religious paintings. 
Nor should it. It could become the universal 
method of religious painting only if mankind as 
a whole would adopt this philosophy. Mankind 
is neither that intellectual nor that imaginative. 

Expressionism, however, will become more and 
more the accepted means of visual religious ex- 
pression. It combines the feeling of expressionism 
with a certain amount of symbolistic realism. For 
a vast (however ever-lessening) majority of man- 
kind, this certain amount of realism is essential. 
The statement is often made that all this crazy 
modern art is a reflection of the insecurity and 
tensions in our world. I believe that abstract 
expressionism is, rather, a reflection of the seeking 
after absolute truth, the knowledge, and the 
depths of reasoning that mankind has attained. 
Any intellectualized abstract movement is a 
healthy one if it causes man to think. The more 
man thinks, the stronger his faith becomes. 








In Quest 


Crashing, mashing, dashing—ASK 
Bonging, longing—SEEK 

Killing, thrilling, milling—KNOCK 
Exploding, corroding—QUEST 


We, as adult teachers and ministers, are today 
confronted by a civilization that embraces the 
sort of ringing, senseless existence that is con- 
noted in the lines above. It is frightening to realize 
that experiences of authentic questing are as 
jarring to the “harmonies” of contemporary life 
as are the selected words denoting a quest 
and coupled to the rhythm of the above lines. 

We have often failed to introduce our adults 
to the Christ who challenged us to an earnest 
quest as he said, “Ask, and it will be given you; 
seek and you will find; knock, and it will be 
opened to you” (Matthew 7:7). We face a grow- 
ing population of agnostics. In our little, boxed- 
up, museum-piece, Sunday-best conception of 
God we reduce him to our own size. We think he 
is unable to comprehend the minute mass of cells 
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By JOHN W. EYSTER 


we call a human being in the dynamic, atomic 
universe of which we are a part. Only as we meet 
God in Christ do we find him big enough to be 
Creator and Father in the same concept. 

The spiritual life retreat is perhaps the most 
unique and oldest opportunity through which 
man has faced God. In the Old Testament, Elijah 
had such a retreat after Jezebel threatened his 
life. It is especially interesting to note that Elijah 
looked for God in the wind, earthquake, and fire, 
but he found him in the “still small voice.” (See 
1 Kings 19:1-18.) Throughout the Gospels we find 
that Jesus periodically set aside time to get away 
from the crowds for prayer and meditation, al- 
though his entire life was a prayer. 

In this atomic age, we are perhaps looking for 
God in the explosion of the most destructive bomb, 
in our material accomplishments, and in the rush 
and roar of the highway. But we are challenged 
to meet God in the “sound of stillness.” 


TuE physical arrangements for a spiritual life re- 
treat are important. Following are some things to 
keep in mind as you plan: 














1. Place—The Methodist Church has many as- 
sembly grounds located throughout the United 
States which are owned and operated for religious 
purposes. In addition there are national, state, 
and local parks and preserves. I recommend 
that the atmosphere and setting of the location be 
carefully considered. Most groups will want to 
have a quiet, natural environment divorced from 
other groups, highways, and similar distractions. 
Be sure your location affords the members of the 
group an opportunity to get away from each 
other. 

2. Time—Each season offers unique potentials 
to a creative planning committee. Some groups 
will find that only a Sunday afternoon and eve- 
ning can be set aside, while others will spend a 
week end or several days at a camp. Most groups 
have found that a short, concentrated period has 
much better results than a lengthy retreat. If at all 
possible, include an evening in your program, 
thus giving the group an opportunity to have a 
campfire. 

3. Food—We urge that the food be purchased 
by one person for the group. There is no neces- 
sity in allowing such a “trite” item to prevail on 
the minds of all participants. Food expenses can 
be paid for by the treasury or shared by the par- 
ticipants. 

A sacrificial meal often lends great support to 
an attitude of stewardship and consecration. Many 
variations of the idea are used by different groups. 
One of our groups had the tables set very plainly 
as though a meal were to be served. It was under- 
stood that the mealtime was to be spent in prayer, 
especially praying for the hungry of the world. 
Part of the program was for each participant to 
leave on his plate an offering for the hungry. We 
felt that the plates and silverware on the table 
served to remind each person that a meal was in 
order, but that we were not partaking of physical 
food. 

4. Participants—A retreat can never be evalu- 
ated on the number of participants. Such projects 
are seldom initially popular; thus, seek a selected 
group of adults. It is best to have only adults— 
perhaps the MYFers would be willing to serve as 
baby sitters. 

5. Program—We feel that the schedule of such 
a retreat should be as free as possible. The indi- 
vidual needs to go aside and in the privacy of a 
meadow or woods meet God. It is then that the 
“still small voice” can talk to a person. This takes 
time—man has to talk himself out before he will 
sit quietly long enough to listen to God. “Let go 
and let God.” 

The spiritual-life retreat may be the occasion 
that leads some of your adults to a realization of 
God. One tool that may help accomplish this ex- 
perience is a “blank book.” As the members of 
the retreat begin to separate for their “aloneness 
with God,” give each a unit of blank sheets of 
paper stapled or bound together. Their Bibles and 








these “blank books” should be their main devo- 
tional guides. Some will write on the pages; others 
will “read” again and again the great message 


of the blank pages. 


As a witness to the reality of the need, the authen- 
ticity of the basis, and the practicality of the pro- 
gram, I would like to share with you the develop- 
ment and experience of a spiritual-life retreat 
which the members of our adult Bible class 
shared. 

Having brought together human preparation 
and God’s inspiration in our discussions, we found 
in our class a profound awareness of God and a 
search for koinonia! (fellowship). 

We felt that we as a group had talked enough 
and it was time for us individually to spend 
several hours alone with God. This became the 
sole goal and purpose of our retreat. 

We spent a Sunday afternoon and evening at 
a Methodist campground near Chicago, Illinois. 
Arriving shortly after noon, each of us went to a 
different part of the grounds for an afternoon 
with God. Those hours were filled with personal 
thanksgiving, praise, confession, and supplication. 

Late in the afternoon we enjoyed a meal to- 
gether. It was not a royal menu, but the fellow- 
ship we shared was of God. About the time we 
finished eating, there was a cloudburst. God 
washed the world for us, and we were thereby 
reminded of our opportunity to be spiritually 
washed. 

As darkness fell, we began to gather around 
the campfire and share our experiences. In those 
intimate moments we as a group became one in 
Jesus Christ. Our hearts were bound in a new 
communion—koinonia! 

By candlelight we shared in the sacrament of 
Holy Communion. Our meditation was centered 
on the small candles we were given following 
Communion. Jesus’ words, “I am the light of the 
world” (John 8:12), served to remind us that as 
we lit our candles from the campfire, we were to 
light our minds and hearts from the Master. 
John’s words reminded us that “if we walk in the 
light, as he is in the light, we have fellowship 
with one another” (1 John 1:7). We partook of 
the sacrament of silence as we moved about the 
campground with only the candle to light our 
way. Our minds were awed by the symbolism of 
the small light in the dark world. We realized 
that there is a “Light of the world.” 

Our day closed as we joined in a benediction. 
As the group came together, each of our small 
flames became but a part of a greater light—“For 
where two or three are gathered in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them” (Matthew 
18:20). Through the sacrament of silence we had 
an experience of God in quest. 


1 See Millar Burrows, An Outline of Biblical Theology, West- 


" minster, 1956, pages 149, 245, 248. 
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Tus month’s observance of the highest and 
holiest season of the Christian year will set the 
mood for this council meeting. 

Of interest will be the special services, dramatic 
presentations, and other features yet to mark the 
days up to Good Friday and Easter. Every adult 
group will be involved in these church-wide 
events. The council will seek to help each group 
continue the richness of these experiences into 
the weeks ahead. 

This month the council takes first steps toward 
evaluating the year’s work and planning for the 
coming year: 

Ask each group to evaluate its year’s work and 
to bring a report to the May meeting. 

Order Resources for Adult Groups for the June 
meeting. 

Prepare to use June issue of The Methodist 
Story as a guide for planning for next year. 

Time should be taken to work out the points 
each group may use in making its own evaluation. 
Emphasize those matters related to evidences of 
individual Christian growth, persons reached, 
creative study activities, the depth of the Christian 
fellowship experiences. Membership numbers and 
financial statistics will be important, too, and the 
committee responsible for the report to the Fourth 
Quarterly Conference will help here. (See council 
suggestions in March ApuLT TEACHER.) 

Do seek to put major emphasis on the creative 
aspects of the program, however. Has there been 
more co-operation between adult groups this year? 
Is there a greater sense of loyalty to the whole 
church, rather than to the class or group alone? 
Are adults participating more meaningfully in the 
worship of the church and in expressions of Chris- 
tian love through service to others in the name of 
the church? These are some questions that may 
be used in preparation for the May meeting. 

The June issue of The Methodist Story will 
carry planning suggestions for all commissions and 
groups in the church. Most churches find it help- 
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ful to establish a procedure of long-term planning 
looking toward the church year as it gets under 
way in the fall. 

Since The Story comes to the church-school 
superintendent and chairman of the commission 
on education (among others), the council may be 
able to borrow a copy for the June meeting. It 
may be more profitable to order copies for the 
council’s use, however. Single copies are 20 cents 
each, 15 cents in lots of three or more. Address: 
The Methodist Story, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois. Orders should be sent now so that 
various members of the council may have time 
to study and prepare for the June planning ses- 
sion. 

It is suggested, also, that Resources for Adult 
Groups, 1960-1961 (4412-BE) be obtained from 
the conference executive secretary’s office (or 
Service Department, Box 871, Nashville 2, Ten- 
nessee). This guide book for curriculum plan- 
ning is free and should be ordered in quantity suf- 
ficient to provide for the needs of various study 
committees throughout the division. If available 
at the June meeting, Resources will be helpful 
in the total planning experience. 

Another major concern this month: What 
creative activities for adults will be enjoyed dur- 
ing the summer months? Decision should be 
made regarding representatives going to confer- 
ence and regional training opportunities (folders 
giving courses and accommodations should be 
available from the pastor or the conference execu- 
tive secretary). Local church family camping 
plans, special discussion groups, fun and recrea- 
tion activities may be other features considered. 
The summer may be a time of special value in 
welding together the various groups of adults as 
they participate in cook-outs, informal drama, and 
other events cutting across organizational lines. 

The meeting may close with a brief period of 
meditation under the pastor’s leadership, drawing 
upon the meaning of the Easter season and the 
dedication of life to bearing the true message of 
the Resurrection to every adult under this church’s 
care. 





Staff Personnel 


These persons are members of the staff of 
the Department of Christian Education of 
Adults, P. O. Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Robert S. Clemmons, director 

Doris P. Dennison 

Allen J. Moore 

Virginia Stafford 

Edwin F. Tewksbury 

































An Experiment in Adult Christian Education 


By JUDSON COLLINS 


Ours is a young and rapidly growing church of 
950 members in an upper-middle-income sub- 
urban community of Nashville, Tennessee. Our 
church started nine years ago with one Sunday- 
school class that met in an elementary-school 
auditorium. During this period of growth Belle 
Meade Methodist Church has built a large educa- 
tion building, a more than adequate fellowship 
hall, and medium-size chapel. 

Some significant changes have recently been 
made in our Sunday-school program. These 
changes allow us to make better use of our limited 
Sunday-school facilities and, at the same time, to 
create a constructive pattern for learning. 


EacH member of the five classes in our adult 
department was asked to fill out a questionnaire 
that would indicate the study topics in which 
he was most interested. Using this information as 
a guide, three interest groups were formed. Since 
our crowded church school could not possibly 
handle any additional groups, it became obvious 
that double sessions would be necessary. 

Out of this situation grew our present schedule, 
which was planned to create a minimum conflict 
with the worship services. Our first Sunday-school 
classes were planned for 8:20, and a worship serv- 
ice was scheduled at 9:20. Our second session of 
Sunday school was scheduled at 10:25, and the 
second worship service from 11:25 until 12:15. 

In the beginning we called a meeting of some 
people whom we felt were interested in helping 
adults get the maximum value out of the time 
spent in Sunday school each Sunday. The general 
Sunday-school program was considered, but major 
attention was given to the question, Is Belle 
Meade Church meeting its responsibilities to 
adults in its education program? 

As a result of our discussion, we called together 
our adult council. They quickly saw the feasibility 
of expanded sessions for the children as well as 
the necessity of having double sessions for adults. 

We soon realized, however, that the real job 
would be to sell this revolutionary idea to the 
commission on education and to the church in 
general. Once the change had been outlined and 
its purpose clearly defined, it received an en- 
thusiastic reception. This has been demonstrated 
in the fact that new attendance records have been 
set for both children and adults. 

It was hoped that some of our overcrowded 
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Adult Leaders 


regular classes would consider meeting at the 
early session. This would have allowed us to make 
the interest groups a part of our regular program. 
However, the consensus was that this was too 
radical a change. We agreed that the interest 
groups would meet at the early session and the 
regular classes at 10:25. Some of our strongest 
leadership voluntarily headed up the interest 
groups. This, coupled with the desire of many 
adults to attend an early Sunday school and an 
early worship service, made the new plan a suc- 
cessful one. 

Prior to the inauguration of this new program, 
we had agreed that individuals might transfer 
freely from one adult group to another. Obviously 
it is not in the best interests of individuals or 
classes to ask that a member remain with a 
group that no longer fulfills his needs. Our quar- 
terly registration for classes not only allows this 
freedom of movement between groups, but also 
encourages it. This plan enables persons to take 
advantage of topics and teachers most appealing 
to them; also it helps establish better communi- 
cation and understanding between groups. 

Our teachers have accepted this new program 
wholeheartedly. The co-operation of our leaders 
has enabled us to strengthen the atmosphere of 
learning in our Sunday school. 


CHURCH-WIDE acceptance of a unit of study con- 
cerning Africa was most gratifying. For this unit, 
suggested by the missionary education committee 
of the commission on education, our regular 
faculty was supplemented by five temporary 
teachers. Some of these were attending Scarritt 
College for Christian Workers, and we were 
fortunate to be able to draw from their firsthand 
experiences and knowledge. 

A five-week minimum term was arranged for 
the Africa study. Eight of our nine adult classes 
and interest groups participated in the plan. The 
other class elected a course of study which was 
of a general biblical nature. In addition, at this 
time two new classes were established for leader- 
ship training. 

Belle Meade’s current program is one that could 
be used by other churches. It is, of course, not 
completely original with our church, and certain 
modifications may be necessary in order to have 
it work effectively elsewhere. 

Our church was fortunate in having an indus- 
trious and efficient minister of education to or- 
ganize and direct our efforts. As a consequence, 
the adult members of our church have some real 
opportunities for Christian growth. 
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Leader’s Suggestions by Thomas J. Van Loon 





The Church Faces the Isms, Arnold Black Rhodes, Editor 


Introduction 

This is the first month in a new study in the 
series of “Advanced Studies.” These units are 
planned for adult groups who have asked for a 
less structured, more challenging study than is 
provided in some other curriculum materials. 

The volume selected for this quarter, The 
Church Faces the Isms, is to be regarded as a 
text and should be thoughtfully read by each mem- 
ber of the group. Adult Student will provide 
readers’ suggestions and guidance, but this 
material is not a digest or review of the book. 
Some helps for the leader are provided each 
month in this section of Aputt TEacHER. As can 
be readily seen, however, this is not a condensa- 
tion or outline of the book. 

Keep in mind that these are “advanced” studies 
—unstructured as far as session-by-session in- 
structions are concerned and designed to be 
studied at the pace at which the group would like 
to move. It has been our desire to make this series 
truly advanced, both in subject matter and in 
techniques. 

It is suggested that the basic consideration for 
this session be developed from Part One: Orienta- 
tion. 


p The Church Faces the Isms 

From the purpose and scope of this book you 
will note that it is almost encyclopedic in its 
coverage. Fortunately, there is a good index which 
can be used for cross-checking. I would suggest 
that the teacher make heavy use of the index in 
preparing for these sessions. It might even be 
profitable to take the time to read through the 
total index, noting some of the items that have a 
number of references and also noting major items 
that you think might have particular interest for 
individual members of your group. 

The very richness of material means that you 
are not likely to be able to treat all the major 
items within your regular class period. So, it 
would be well to try to think of ways some of 
your people could be encouraged to explore some 
of this material in informal situations outside the 
regular sessions. This could have the effect of 
reinforcing some of the learning in the regular 
sessions and, further, it would build up a back- 
log of basic feelings, ideas, convictions which 
would be important not only for this study but 





THomas J. Van Loon is director of staff services, Division 
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for other subjects with which your group will 
deal. You will find that many of the items here 
treated, such as principles of Bible interpretation, 
have very far-reaching implications. 

Many of the basic ideas in this section are emo- 
tionally loaded and are used by different people 
with different meanings, so it will be important 
to develop a clear understanding of these terms. 

The place to begin might be with “evangeli- 
cal,” a term used in the Preface to describe the 
point of view of the authors. Clarence Tucker 
Craig points out that this term pertains to the 
gospel. Also, it has come to be used in contrast 
to Roman Catholic, since the Reformation was 
considered a return to the Bible and the gospel 
it contains. In current usage “evangelical” refers 
to those expressions of Christianity stressing the 
need for atonement for sin and individual rebirth. 
(See Encyclopedia of Religion.) 

“Protestant” is another idea that will need to 
be wrestled with until its basic meanings for your 
group members are discovered. 

It may well be revealing to explore the mean- 
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ing of the concept of “the church” as held by mem- 
bers of your group. In considering the perhaps- 
too-easy identification of the church with “main- 
line Protestantism,” it would be well to have the 
perspective of a study such as The Church Re- 
demptive, by Howard Grimes. The main points of 
this book might be brought in as a brief review 
by a member of the group. 

At least three additional clusters of ideas should 
be brought into the thinking of the group. 

The first is a quotation from Herbert H. Farmer, 
“It was during the era when Protestantism gener- 
ally assumed the literal inerrancy of the Scrip- 
ture, and used it in an externally authoritarian 
way, that it broke up into a multitude of sects; 

4 

There is a double point here; first, to indicate 
that opposing religious groups can each take the 
Bible with crucial seriousness, and, second, to re- 
ject the too easy notion that if all Christian groups 
could only agree on the Bible their sectarian dif- 
ferences would disappear. The differences are 
more than theological, which leads into the second 
group of ideas. 

In The Social Sources of Denominationalism, 
H. Richard Niebuhr says that the effort to dis- 
tinguish churches primarily by reference to their 
doctrine and to approach the problem of church 
unity from a purely theological point of view ap- 
peared to him to be a procedure so artificial and 
fruitless that he was compelled to: turn from 
theology to history, sociology, and ethics for a 
more satisfactory account of denominational dif- 
ferences and a more significant approach to the 
auestion of union. (Page vii, Preface.) He cites 
the work of Max Weber and Ernest Troeltsch 
which demonstrated “How important are the dif- 
ferences in the sociological structure of religious 
groups in the determination of their doctrine.” 
(Page 17.) 

The point here and in the other studies of this 
nature is to indicate that sectarian differences 
cannot be understood on the basis of theology or 
rational categories alone. To apply C. H. Dodd’s 
famous phrase to another setting: The conditions 
which cause sectarianism are a state of affairs and 
not just a state of mind. 

The third general point has to do with religion 
and social class. Social science studies tend to in- 
dicate that American churches are largely class 
churches. Congregations tend to reject those who 
are different and seek to come in from a class 
lower than their own while tending to welcome 
those immediately above in the social strata. A 
popular but reliable interpretation of this and 
other related data is to be found in Understand- 
ing Ourselves as Adults, by Paul B. Maves, pages 
41-47, 67-84, 86-105. 

This material from Maves, as well as that 
previously quoted from Niebuhr, might well be 


1 From “The Bible, Its Significance and Authority,” by Herbert 
H. Farmer, in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 1, page 25. 








jesus and the Old Testament 


The Old Testament was the Bible of Jesus 
and of the writers of the New Testament. 
Jesus made a distinction between the oral 
law and the written law (Matt. 15:1-20), a 
distinction between “church” tradition and 
Bible. Moreover, he exercised a personal 
authority which is superior to that of the 
written word. Said he, “You have heard that 
it was said, ‘An eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth.’ But I say to you...” (Matt. 5:38- 
39). In other words, Jesus was sometimes 
radical in his interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment. Not everything in Scripture is on the 
same level of importance (Matt. 23:23-24). 
When the Pharisees tested Jesus concerning 
the problem of divorce, he appealed to 
Gen. 1:27 and 2:24 as more basic than Deut. 
24:1-4 (Mark 10:2-9). At the same time he 
was conservative in his approach to the 
Scriptures: “Think not that I have come to 
abolish the law and the prophets; I have come 
not to abolish them but to fulfill them” (Matt. 
5:17). He saw a basic continuity between the 
Old Testament and himself and summed up 
the Law and the Prophets in terms of love 
for God (Deut. 6:5) and love for one’s neigh- 
bor (Lev. 19:18). 

—From The Church Faces the Isms, Arnold 

B. Rhodes, editor. Copyright 1958, Abing- 

don Press. 











introduced into the class consideration in the 
form of brief reports. 

One of the difficulties about using material such 
as the first two units of this book is that persons 
often tend to externalize the facts presented—the 
this-doesn’t-apply-to-me attitude. 

Involvement and personal meaning might be in- 
creased by asking persons to try to read material 
and react to it in the ways they believe real mem- 
bers of the groups under discussion would react. 
The same dimension might easily be built into 
panel discussions and other kinds of presentations. 

The point is to try to share not only ideas that 
characterize the groups being studied, but also 
to try to enter into the feelings these persons have 
about these matters. 


p> Books 

The Church Faces the Isms, Arnold Black Rhodes, 
Editor; Abingdon Press, 1958. $4.50. 

The Church Redemptive, by Howard Grimes; 
Abingdon Press. $3.50. 

The Social Sources of Denominationalism, by H. 
Richard Niebuhr; Meridian Books. $1.35. 

Understanding Ourselves as Adults, by Paul B. 
Maves; Abingdon Press, 1959. $2. 

Encyclopedia of Religion, edited by Vergilius 
Ferm, Littlefield, Adams and Company, 1959. 
$2.95. 
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Use with Adult Bible Course 


Tim Harden 


Our new unit is based on Isaiah, chapters 40 
through 55. 

The influence of the writer was especially sig- 
nificant in Jesus’ life, for in the concept of the 
suffering servant (chapter 53) Jesus found a new 
interpretation of the Messiah. Jesus refused the 
militarism of the Zealots, the apocalypticism of 
the Essenes, the legalism of the scribes and 
Pharisees, the priestly emphasis of the Sadducees, 
and the political hopes of the Herodians. 

Jesus identified himself, as Messiah, with the 
concept of vicarious suffering as a means of win- 
ning men to the kingdom of God. Only by the 
prophet of our study was this concept preached. 

Deutero-Isaiah had a vivid imagination. He has 
long been noted for his rhetoric and use of meta- 
phors. Among his most outstanding rhetorical 
devices is the use of dialogue—God speaks, the 
nation responds. The writer also uses the device 
of asking questions: “Have you not heard?” 
Further, his use of contrasts is most effective, as 
when he says the peoples (nations) are like a 
drop in a bucket before God. 

The prophet makes frequent use of metaphors. 
He pictures God in various ways: God is a judge 
(43: 8-13), a man of war who is preparing to enter 
the field of battle (42:13), a woman in travail who 
pants in her birth pangs (43:14), the destroyer 
of mountains and hills (43:15), the leader of the 
blind (43:16), a husband (54:5), a father (50:1), 
creator (40:28), and redeemer (43:1). 

He is equally effective in describing other be- 
ings and things as he is with the nature of God. 
He is a poet of great imagination, lucid style, quick 
and easy simile, metaphor, and allegory. 

Our poet-prophet was a great religious thinker. 
He was deeply steeped in the traditions of the 
past and used them as springboards of inspiration 
for his days. He knew well the story of the Exodus 
from Egypt, and he proposed an even greater one 
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By HORACE R. WEAVER 


April 3: 
By the Waters 
of Babylon 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


ahead. As God had made a highway across the 
sea, so God would make a “highway” across the 
desert (40:3-4; 43:19). 

The new Exodus and the early redemption of 
Israel rested back on the covenant made between 
Yahweh (“Jehovah” in the King James Version) 
and Abraham (51:2-3). He is especially fond of 
the covenant made between God and David and 
emphasized this to the exclusion of the covenant 
made at Mount Sinai with Moses. 


Tuts author is well informed on the Babylonian 
literature of his day. We wonder if he might have 
had an opportunity to read some of the great 
works in the huge library of Ashurbanipal, which 
had been captured by the Babylonians in 612 B.c. 

The literature of the Babylonians and Assyrians 
included stories of a great deluge (a flood story 
very much akin to that found in Genesis) and 
also a story of creation and the fall of man. The 
story of creation involved the struggle of the state 
god of Babylon, Marduk, with Tiamat. Our author 
declares that only Yahweh is God and that he 
alone created the universe, unaided by any other 
advice from any other being. 

The writer was also steeped in personal experi- 
ences of the presence of the living, creative, re- 
deeming God. He had an ear attuned to the Eter- 
nal, and his mouth spoke forth the enduring 
Word. 


TuE land of Babylonia, to which the captives of 
Judah were taken in 586 B.c., was a land of great 
importance. Here Abraham had lived (about 
1750 B.c.) in the city of Ur. The great lawmaker 
Hammurabi had lived here at about the same 
time. This land was noted for its military prowess. 
Under Hammurabi a great maze of canals were 
dug for irrigation purposes—canals which are 
being redug in our day. Many scholars feel that 
the dawn of history began in Babylonia. 

In this historic area the great poet-prophet made 
his proclamations on God’s behalf. 
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April 10: 
The Enduring 
Word 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Gop is a self-revealing God. The Old Testament 
is full of various events that portray God’s 
desire to reveal his spirit and will to mankind. 

One of the earliest theophanies (visible mani- 
festation of God) occurred with the author of the 
Jewish faith—Abraham. In Genesis 12 we have 
God’s threefold promise revealed to Abraham. 
God promises Abraham that “I will make of you 
a great nation, and I will bless you, and make 
your name great, ... and by you all the families 
of the earth will bless themselves.” 

The third promise is concerned with the land 
of Canaan, which his descendants will capture in 
warfare under the leadership of Joshua. “To your 
descendants I will give this land.” 

We read in the Book of Hebrews how Abraham 
moved “by faith” from the land of Ur (of Baby- 
lonia) to Palestine. Abraham is considered to be 
the father of the faith for three religions—Juda- 
ism, Islam, and Christianity. Abraham’s theophany 
has influenced millions of people of many races and 
cultures. 

Another theophany of significance was the time 
when Jacob was running away from his twin 
brother, whom he had cheated. 

Jacob was on his way to his uncle’s home in 
Haran when he stopped at Bethel. He used some 
of the billions of stones on the ground to make 
a pillow for his head. 

As he slept he dreamed that he saw a ladder 
reaching from earth to heaven. Quite possibly 
the “stuff” of his dream was taken from stories 
he had heard his grandfather, Abraham, tell 
about the huge towers (ziggurats) of Babylon, 
Nippur, and Ur. Many of these towers were more 
than one hundred feet high. On the top of each 
tower was a shrine to a deity. The people felt that 
as they walked up the ladder they climbed toward 
“heaven” and thus communed better with their 
deity. ; 

As Jacob dreamed, he saw the angels of God 
ascending and descending on the ladder. God 
stood at the top and spoke to him. The message 
was the same as that given to Abraham—the land 
will belong to his descendants, and God will make 
of his people a great nation. (The blessings of 
mankind are omitted.) 

Jacob awoke, and said, “Surely the Lorp is 
in this place.” He anointed the stones with oil 


and called the place “the house of God” (in He- 
brew Beth-el). 

Gideon had a similar theophany, as described 
in Judges 6:11-24. Because of it he became a 
savior to his people. Successive generations have 
assumed that God talked to Gideon. 


Centuries later we have other expressions of 
those who heard the voice of God speak to them. 
These pictured a heavenly counsel in which God 
spoke. 

Note Isaiah’s expression of the divine counsel 
of God: “I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, 
high and lifted up; and his train filled the temple. 
Above him stood the seraphim; each had six 
wings: with two he covered his face, and with 
two he covered his feet, and with two he flew. 
And one called to another and said: ‘Holy, holy, 
holy is the Lorp of Hosts’” (6:1-3). 

Job (2:1) pictures a similar divine counsel: 
“The sons of God came to present themselves be- 
fore the Lorp .. .” In this counsel various beings 
present their points of view. For example, Satan 
argues that men are good only because of the 
gifts good men receive. This is debated and final- 
ly proved false. 

Ezekiel (1 and 2) saw a portable throne on 
which God was seated. The throne was upheld by 
four creatures. Each creature had four faces—that 
of a lion, an ox, an eagle, and a man. Above their 
heads was the crystal sea on which the throne of 
God rested. God is pictured as being omnipresent 
—or at least his vehicle moves him so quickly 
that he goes wherever he will immediately; he 
is also omniscient—the “rims were full of eyes 
round about” suggests that he knows all. 

In Revelation (4:1-11) John takes up these 
figures of speech and portrays a majestic scene in 
heaven. God is seated on a throne, and “round 
the throne was a rainbow that looked like an 
emerald.” There were twenty-four thrones, each 
with an elder, clad in white garments, with golden 
crowns on their heads. “Before the throne,.. . 
are the seven spirits of God; and before the throne 
... the sea of glass, like crystal.” 

“Round the throne, on each side of the throne” 
are the four creatures Ezekiel referred to—“full 
of eyes in front and behind.” One is like a lion, 
another like an ox, another like a man, and the 
fourth like an eagle. Each with six wings flies 
around the sapphire throne singing the message 
of Isaiah (6:3): “Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord 
God Almighty.” 

The four and twenty elders also give God due 
glory and honor and thanks. “They cast their 
golden crowns before the throne.” 

The first hymn in The Methodist Hymnal de- 
scribes this magnificent vision of God in heaven. 
We sing as our favorite Communion hymn: “Holy, 
Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty.” God is seated 


- on his throne; he rules the world; he lets all men 


and nations bow before him. 
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April 17: 
The Creator of the 
Ends of the Earth 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


LEGEND tells us that Abraham’s father, Terah, 
was a maker of idols. The story goes that his 
father, on going to market one morning, left Abra- 
ham in charge of the shop. He proceeded to take 
the idols, one in each hand, and smash their heads 
together. Finally, only one deity was left. How 
strong is he, pondered young Abraham. He threw 
the idol to the floor where it smashed to pieces. 
So began the search for a god not made by hands. 


THE Jewish exiles living in Babylon, Nippur, 
Ur, and other great Babylonian cities were ac- 
customed to seeing idols. Archaeologists have 
found thousands of fertility figurines in Babylon 
alone. 

Isaiah undoubtedly had watched the construc- 
tion of such gods. He had seen men start with a 
block of wood and carve it with a knife till it 
gave the desired appearance. Then the wooden 
or metal object would be overlaid with gold. It 
would then be soldered to a solid base to make it 
stand upright. 

The God of Israel, and of Christians too, is not a 
man-made object. Indeed, men do not make God, 
he makes them. 

The Babylonians had cherubim, composite 
creatures carved in stone, which had four faces. 
The faces were in the form of the eagle, the bull, 
the lion, and a man. 

Isaiah-of-Babylon undoubtedly had seen these 
cherubim of Babylon and had realized that they 
were not gods, not all together, nor any part taken 
separately. Moses had taught that God could not 
be pictured. He is a spirit and hence cannot be 
pictured in physical form. One of the sins of King 
Jeroboam was that he tried to make an image 
of Yahweh in the form of a bull. He was con- 
demned by the prophets and the writer of the 
Books of Kings. 

Isaiah’s condemnation of idols is that they are 
man-made gods, nothing more than material 
things. As such they had no knowledge, nor were 
they capable of purposing or planning. Neither 
could they save. 


A coop example of this in the New Testament 


literature is found in Acts. The apostle Paul had 
been teaching and preaching in Ephesus in the 
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hall of Tyrannus for two years. His message was 
the same there as it had been in Corinth and in 
Athens. 

In Athens Paul had faced a tremendous prob- 
lem—there were man-made deities everywhere. I 
have stood on Mars Hill and have felt the stag- 
gering weight that must have been on Paul’s 
shoulders as he addressed the men of Athens. 
Looking down into the market place he could see 
the magnificent temples to Zeus and to Apollo 
and various other shrines. 

On Paul’s right (as he looked down on the 
Agora, the market place) stood the unrivalled 
Parthenon, with its huge statue of Athena placed 
at the top of the long stairway leading to the 
Acropolis. On all sides of the Parthenon were 
other beautiful temples. 

To Paul’s left is the traditional burial place of 
Socrates who had walked and preached in the 
Agora before him. Socrates had denied the exist- 
ence of the many deities, holding that there was 
but one God. He was charged with being a se- 
ducer of youth with such ideas, with being a 
destroyer of religion, and therefore was con- 
demned to death. 

Little wonder that Paul said: “Men of Athens, 
I perceive that in every way you are very re- 
ligious.” Then he told them about the God who 
is not made by hands, but whose habitation is in 
the heavens. He told them about Jesus who re- 
vealed God to mankind. There was an image of a 
deity, unnamed in Athens. Paul stated that he 
had come to inform them about this unnamed 
deity. 


Epuesus had similar deities. Paul would have 
observed their festivals and would have abhorred 
all their paganism, for the gods they worshiped 
were not gods, but images fashioned by artisans. 

Toward the close of Paul’s two-year ministry in 
Ephesus, his work was brought to a close by a 
god-maker named Demetrius. 

Demetrius belonged to a guild whose purpose 
was to uphold their business at all cost. He re- 
ported that Paul “has persuaded and turned away 
a considerable company of people, saying that 
gods made with hands are not gods” (Acts 19: 26). 
(How much this sounds like the message of 
Isaiah-of-Babylon.) 

The conclusion of the matter was that a riot 
ensued. The “National Guard” was called out; the 
pickets were sent home; and Paul quickly left 
town. 

Jesus gave the greatest revelation of the na- 
ture of God yet offered to mankind. Yet men 
preferred to fashion their deities after their own 
image and bow down to the work of their imagi- 
nation and hands. Some do this when they deny 
the existence of God and yet pretend that they are 
believers. Man-made concepts are never good 
substitutes for God’s self-revelation in Jesus 
Christ! 
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April 24: 
God Stands 
Within the Shadows 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


aL HE prophets firmly believed in a God of 
purpose. Nature has meaning because God made 
it; so also does history. Back of human activities 
stands God in the shadows watching over his own. 
His guiding hand is ever present. 

Isaiah stated categorically (14:24): 


The Lorp of hosts has sworn: 
“As I have planned, 
so shall it be, 
And as I have purposed, 
So shall it stand, .. .” 


The eighth-century prophets were all convinced 
that God was active in history. Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, and Micah rooted their faith in the Mosaic 
idea that God was interested and concerned in 
the welfare of his people. 

Amos declared that God was equally interested 
in all men. This was a new concept for his age, 
for prophets had assumed that God’s love was 
directed only toward Israel. Listen to Amos as 
he taught a very unpopular doctrine (about 750 
B.C.) : 


“Are you not like the Ethiopians to me, 
O people of Israel?” says the Lorn. 
“Did I not bring up Israel from the land of Egypt, 
and the Philistines from Caphtor and the 
Syrians from Kir?” (Amos 9:7) 


This doctrine probably was welcomed in Amos’ 
day about as much as though some modern 
preacher declared that God was really active in 
the affairs of the people of China, Africa, Russia, 
Argentina, and others. 

Amos believed that the migrations of peoples 
were under God’s leadership. No group, whether 
the hated Philistines or Syrians, was outside the 
bounds of God’s concern. In fact, he argued that 
God has a purpose in the history of all men. 


Gon’s dream, argues Amos, is to develop a nation 
whose national spirit is like his own. That is, 
God yearns for a people whose policies and ac- 
tions are motivated by justice, concern, good will, 
and compassion. But God will not force this upon 
men, even though he desires it. 


God’s method is that of freedom. God lets a 


man choose which way he will go—the high road 
or the low road. 

The high road leads inevitably to peace—for 
justice and mercy end in peaceful relationships. 

The low road leads inevitably to struggle, bit- 
terness, and warfare—for injustice, selfishness, 
and indifference to others’ needs always lead to 
broken relationships. 

God’s method of teaching mankind is not a 
coercive one. Rather, let the nations choose their 
way, and then observe that to which the fruits 
of their living leads. 

Ultimately evil cannot prevail. 


“Behold, the eyes of the Lord Gop are upon the 
sinful kingdom, 
and I will destroy it from the surface of the 
ground” (Amos 9:8). 


The whole universe is geared against injustice 
and hate. As one writer remarked in comments 
on Nature: The dice of the universe are loaded! 
It’s not a fair wager, because God has purposed 
for a good world, his dice are loaded, he will win 
ultimately! 

In the first two chapters of Amos we have one 
of the greatest expressions of the philosophy of 
history in print. Amos was preaching at Bethel, 
and he enumerated the various nations that bor- 
dered the nation Israel (north of Judah). 

In his exposition of faith, Amos declared that 
the cruelty of Syria had doomed that nation to 
the fire of war. The continual hatred of Edom had 
doomed that nation. Likewise Ammon was trapped 
by her own merciless greed, and Moab by his lack 
of honor. So also Philistia and Phoenicia whose 
inhumanity (shown in their capture of unfortu- 
nate peoples and selling them in slavery) cried 
against them. 

Amos declared that nations so conceived and 
so dedicated to cruelty (Syria), merciless greed 
(Ammon), uncontrolled hate (Edom), inhuman- 
ity (Philistia and Phoenicia), and willful accept- 
ance of inferior religion (Judah and Israel) could 
not possibly have peace. War was inevitable. God 
had ordained our world in such a way that im- 
morality among nations soon involves them all in 
the hell of their creation—war. 

Yes, Amos, Isaiah-of-Jerusalem, and Isaiah-of- 
Babylon, all firmly believed that God is working 
out his purposes in history. 


This is the purpose that is purposed 
concerning the whole earth; A 
and this is the hand that is stretched out 

over all the nations. 
For the Lorn of hosts has purposed, 
and who will annul it? (Isaiah 14:26.) 


Isaiah-of-Babylon holds high the torch that 


others may see this truth. God is still working 
in the area of history. His purposes will prevail. 
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By ROGER ORTMAYER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


Of all the arts, music is the most elevated and 
degraded, praised and despised, enjoyed and 
scorned. 

In some manner or other most people brush up 
against music. It is impossible to listen to radio or 
television without encountering it. If one goes to 
church, even if he refuses to open his lips, he is 
assaulted by the choir and the tones of those 
about him who sing the hymns. If he goes to a 
football game, he probably will suffer through 
the alma maters of the opposing teams. The 
chances are that even if he is generally antagonis- 
tic to music, he has at some time or other hummed 
some melody to himself or voiced a ditty while 
fixing something at the workbench or while mow- 
ing the lawn. 

Music is integral to the life and rituals of man. 
Simply because man is man he celebrates what 
he considers to be important with music. He 
makes war and wages peace in time to music. He 
has his songs of joy for births and weddings and 
his dirges at death. His worship of God is to the 
accompaniment of song. Music is one of his best 
relaxing agents, and a stirring beat of music can 
result in heroic accomplishment. 

Music is the most abstract of all the arts. Music 
is the most intimately available of all the arts. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


List ways in which you encounter music dur- 
ing a week’s time. Note how integral it is to the 





Dr. OrTMAYER is professor of Christianity and the arts, 
Perkins School of Theology, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas, Texas. 
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April 3: 


Musie 


existence of most of the members of the class, 
even those who profess to know nothing, or care 
little, about it. This list could be compiled by the 
help of the members by helping them recall just 
where they might have encountered music—while 
making deposits at the bank, while eating at a 
restaurant or even at a hamburger joint, while try- 
ing to find the news on radio or television, while 
listening to commercials, and certainly while at- 
tending church. 

Try to locate a portable record player for use 
during the class session. Locate some different 
types of records you may want to play: some con- 
temporary items that are probably on the con- 
troversial side, such as Stravinsky’s “Rite of 
Spring” or “Firebird”; some of the compositions 
by Hindemith, Bartok, Copland, or Bernstein. 
For church music a good album is the new one, 
“Music for Worship” (Cokesbury; two 33 1/3 rpm 
records, $5.95). You might like to try “Liturgical 
Jazz” (Ecclesia; 33 1/3 rpm, $4.95). 

If your church makes much use of a choir in 
its services, obtain a copy of the words of an 
anthem, so that you can call attention to the re- 
lation of words to music. In this connection, be 
sure that you have copies of the hymnal in use 
during services. Perhaps you can note the hymns 
to be used in the morning worship. It might be 
possible to prevail upon the minister to explain 
his policies regarding the music used in the morn- 
ing worship. 

Study the material in Adult Student. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Our encounters with music 
II. The language of music 
A. Abstract and expressive 
B. Intimate and revealing 
III. Music in relation to religion 
A. Church and culture 
B. The worship of God 


To BEGIN 
You might have music playing while the class 
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assembles. Perhaps something on the contro- 
versial side would engage their attention rather 
than simply setting a mood. For this purpose one 
of the modern composers who works in the more 
unfamiliar idioms is probably most useful. Just 
playing such music as “Rite of Spring” can force 
it on their attention while it is easy to be inat- 
tentive to the more familiar types. 

After the class has assembled and has had a 
chance to listen a bit to the music, you can turn 
off the music for a bit and get them to talking 
about it: “Don’t like it!” “Why?” “What is it 
trying to say?” “Does music have to ‘say’ some- 
thing?” 

You might plan to have a radio available. Tune 
it into a number of stations and note how large 
a percentage of the programs are using music. 

Call attention to the multitude of ways in which 
we encounter music in our daily living. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Our encounters with music 


Music is used to excite and to soothe, to heal 
and to wound, to stimulate extra production by 
workers, and to stimulate the digestive juices in 
diners. It is associated with the voice of God and 
with the intrigues of the devil. Music seems to 
be about everything. 

Tradition has assigned certain kinds of music 
to particular roles. Martial music is associated 
with dress parades and the excitement of war. 
Modern warfare has become so mechanical, how- 
ever, that martial music has lost much of its 
power and serves mostly for parade-ground pat- 
terns. 

On the other hand, there is a type of music 
that is sometimes called “music to dine by.” It 
is uncomplicated and unobtrusive, but has a 
gentle lift and a sentimental harmony. Because 
it never calls attention to itself, it serves as back- 
ground to some other task or preoccupation. Not 
only is it heard in the suave surroundings of mid- 
dle-class eateries, but one may do his banking 
to its accompaniment. If he listens for it, he may 
discover that it is influencing the colors of shirts 
he chooses in the department store. 

Some may argue that the singing commercial 
should not be dignified by being called “music.” 
But one has to admit that it makes use of the 
harmonies, rhythms, instrumentation, and vo- 
calizations we have always identified as being 
music. This kind of music is not designed to 
soothe, for it attempts to call attention to itself. 
The supposition is that when the attention is fo- 
cused by the music on a certain product, then 
that product will be so impressed upon the lis- 
tener’s consciousness (or unconscious) that he 
will buy the item. 

Note, however, that this type of music, as with 
the associated degradation of the other arts for 
similar purposes, destroys music as an art. We 





Resources* 


Christian Symbolism in Evangelical 
Churches, by Thomas A. Stafford; Abing- 
don Press. $3; paper (Apex Books), $1.25. 

Christ and the Fine Arts, by Cynthia Pearl 
Maus; Harper and Brothers. $5.95 

The Gospel in Art, by Albert E. Bailey; 
Pilgrim Press. $4 


AvupI0-VISUALS 

Symbol of the House of God. Filmstrip, 28 
frames, color; with script (sale) $5, with 
33 1/3 rpm record (sale) $7.50 

Each With His Own Brush. Filmstrip, 43 
frames, color, 33 1/3 rpm record. Sale $11 
(FRP). Slide set, (MPO) rental $1.50. 


* These materials may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 














have attempted to make clear that the arts help 
us in the realization of our best selves. They re- 
veal what is essentially real. The arts can never 
do this, however, if scheming and cunning peo- 
ple use them to manipulate people. Because the 
arts have power to move people, they are used 
to exploit them also. Such exploitation might 
possibly be justified in the name of commerce or 
patriotism, but hardly in the name of art. 

This line is, however, a rather thin one. Music 
is so integral to life that it is a give-and-take 
response and reaction with life. Music is recipro- 
cal in nature; we both respond and react to its 
promptings. We, therefore, find that there are a 
host of meaningful activities that we find it diffi- 
cult to imagine existing entirely apart from music. 


II. The language of music 


As with the other arts, music has its own lan- 
guage. While it is possible to communicate through 
music across national and verbal barriers, it is 
much more difficult for the rock-’n-roll addict 
to understand a new Hindemith composition than 
for a Russian devotee of symphonic music. As 
with any language, music has certain clues that 
help in its understanding. 

A. Abstract and expressive.—While some peo- 
ple profess to dislike the abstract in art, they can- 
not get away with such a contention regarding 
music. Music is the most abstract of the arts. It 
cannot be a picture at all. It is a series of vibra- 
tions produced by vocal chords or some type of 
instrumentation. 

It can be accompanied by words and thus made 
into song. But in itself, music does not have the 
kinds of meanings corresponding to dictionary 
definitions. Like the song of a bird, one does not 
ask of music, “What does it mean?” He simply 
responds, “How wonderful!” 

Music is deeply felt. We say of it, “It expresses 
sadness” or “It makes me feel happy.” 
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Music is so associated with man’s deepest needs 
that nearly all cultures have developed forms of 
music that communicate profoundly. The tonal 
associations may not be the same. For instance, 
some of the music of southeast Asia often sounds 
plaintive and sad to Americans while those who 
produce it get responses of vigor and enjoyment. 
In any case, however, it is still music. The as- 
sociations with particular patterns are what vary, 
not the fact that it is deeply expressive of man’s 
being. 

B. Intimate and revealing.—Because this ab- 
stract form of art is so adaptable in expressing 
man’s fundamental relationships, it is also inti- 
mate and revealing. 

This personal significance of music accounts 
for some of the passionate regard in which it is 
held. The slave has consoled himself with its 
balm, and the mightiest of men have been brought 
to their knees by its cry. One cannot enjoy music 
for someone else, only the one who hears or par- 
ticipates can find meaning in it. The operagoer 
who attentively awaits every note in the per- 
formance and is exalted or dismayed at the re- 
sults may be sitting next to a man who snores 
through the whole performance, oblivious to all 
the music. 

The very intimacy of music is also revealing. 
It points at that which man considers significant 
and worthy. It interprets both his exaltation and 
his degradation. This may be illustrated by 
Schweitzer and the role music has had in pro- 


ducing the person many consider to be the great- 
est of the twentieth century. Accompanied by 
“payola,” music has had a role in showing how 
base and selfish men can be. 


III. Music in relation to religion 


As with the other arts, music and religion are 
inseparable. The Book of Psalms, the Book of 
Common Prayer, and the hymns of the Wesleys 
are three of the chief adornments of the Judeo- 
Christian faith. The church is impossible to con- 
ceive apart from its music. 

A. Church and culture——While there is music 
that is associated with worship in church, it is 
futile to talk about “sacred” and “secular” mu- 
sic. The only music there is has been composed 
by human beings. The history of the church is 
full of moments when its music has become so 
rarified as to be nearly meaningless to the popu- 
lace. Then it has renewed itself by dipping into 
the life of the culture. Invigorated by the new 
motifs, it has sung the gospel with vigor. 

Many people have been horrified with some 
of the current experiments in composition of 
church ritual in the jazz idiom. These are not 
religious words set to jazz music, but new com- 
positions in the jazz idiom done in the service of 
the church. Whether or not these are fruitful 
only time can tell, but certainly many people 
have found them marvelously helpful. Nor need 
we be surprised at the dubious associations of jazz 
in the past. Historically, it has been from just 
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such sources that great church music has been 
renewed and created. 

B. The worship of God.—The worship of God 
requires the participation of the whole of man. 
The language of religion is so close to that of the 
arts that they inevitably find themselves tied to- 
gether. Great faith and significant music always 
go together. 

As with the other arts, however, music in wor- 
ship is not designed to be an end in itself. It has 
only one purpose—to celebrate God’s love. It 
lifts up prayers; it does not supplant them. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why is some music displeasing and other 
music delightful? Do opinions at this point ever 
change? Does some music that left us cold years 
ago now have meaning for us? 

2. Why can one call the music of singing com- 
mercials debasing? Are the arts best used to ex- 
ploit the emotions of people for private profit? 

3. Is there any such thing as “sacred” music? 
If some music has “sacred” associations and some 
has “secular” ties, do you think it is possible to 
change such notions? Do you think that the 
church should use the music of its culture in its 
services? 


In CLOSING 


Call attention to the next lesson on painting. 
It might be good to raise some questions for the 
group to be thinking about in regard to painting: 
Is there danger of idolatry in using paintings in 
the church? Why are the so-called abstract paint- 
ings so popular? Is there any good reason for 
Protestantism to continue its iconoclastic (oppo- 
sition to images) tradition? 


The Group in Action 








By BARBARA B. PITTARD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Preparation: Adults enjoy, respond to, and par- 
ticipate in music more than any other art form. 
In some of its varied forms music is our means of 
nonverbal communication and expression. The 
purpose of this lesson is to help adults evaluate 
and interpret the forms in which music accom- 
panies their lives and to help them understand 
music as an expression and response in their 
spiritual lives. 

Music to be understood must be listened to or 
experienced as well as discussed. You will want 
to plan such a combination. Let the members of 
the group who selected music as a special interest 


or talent prepare to lead the group in a thirty- © 


minute experience with music. Suggest that they 
plan to include several types, such as jazz, folk 
songs, popular ballads, and a concert symphony 
dealing with a religious theme. One of the fol- 
lowing might be used for the latter: “Kyrie” of 
Bach’s Mass in B Minor (RCA); “Agnus Dei” 
of Gabriel Faure’s Requiem (Angel Recording) ; 
Brahm’s German Requiem op. 45, Chorus, “Denn 
alles Fleisch” (RCA Victor); Prelude to Act III 
of Wagner’s Parsifal (RCA). Most public libraries 
have record libraries from which one or more of 
these would be available. 

An alternate suggestion would be for the com- 
mittee to plan to lead the group in singing and 
listening to piano renditions from jazz to folk song 
to popular ballard to great hymns. The Methodist 
Hymnal is a treasury of resources—such as “Joy- 
ful, Joyful, We Adore Thee” (12), “Above the 
Hills of Time” (145), “A Mighty Fortress Is Our 
God” (67). 

Introduction: Begin by referring to the state- 
ment in Adult Student that “Music is rapidly 
becoming an accompaniment to life.” Lead the 
group in an open discussion with the following 
questions (allowing about five minutes): In what 
ways is music a part of or an accompaniment of 
your life? When are you most aware of this? 
When do you consciously or unconsciously par- 
ticipate in some form of music? 

How to proceed: You are now ready for the 
major portion of this lesson—an experience with 
some of the musical forms. If the committee has 
chosen to use recordings, you might ask the mem- 
bers to write some of their feelings or thoughts 
during the experience. 

At the close of this experience give the members 
an opportunity to react to the range of feelings 
and thoughts they had during the presentation of 
the various forms. 

If there is time remaining, focus attention upon 
church music. Lead the group in discussing the 
way music is used in a worship service (preludes, 
usually classical; congregational singing; and 
anthems). Ask the group, How do we determine 
the value of church music? Refer to Ehrensper- 
ger’s point that its value is communication on 
sensuous and expressive levels. What is good 
church music? Check the group’s answers with 
Ehrensperger’s. 

In closing: Bring the experience to a close with 
a prayer of gratitude to God for the variety of 
ways in which he has made it possible for us to 
express our deepest feelings and to respond to 
him. 

Looking ahead: If interest in music is sufficient, 
some of your members may want to listen to the 
recordings at home——alone or with other members. 

A class field trip to a nearby art museum would 
enrich the group’s experience in preparation for 
the next session. The title for the next session is 
“The Graphic Arts: Painting.” Remind the group 
to read the Adult Student material. 
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The Graphic Arts: Painting 





The Leader in Action 


By ROGER ORTMAYER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


When we use the word “art,” most of us think 
of paintings. While they are not the whole of art, 
as this series of lessons has attempted to show, 
they are an aspect of it that catches much of the 
attention people give to art. 

Originally the term “graphic arts” applied to 
all the techniques used in producing art on flat 
surfaces. More recently painting and drawing of 
which the only copy is the one original work have 
been excluded from the term. In this newer sense, 
the term applies specifically to those original 
works created by the artist but which he has re- 
produced in limited editions, such as engravings, 
silk-screen and wood-block printing. 

This technical distinction is being increasingly 
needed because of the current popularity of 
“graphics” and the opportunities they present for 
church acquisition of original works of art. For 
the purposes of presenting a philosophy and the- 
ology of painting, however, this division need not 
concern us. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Because of the identification of art with paint- 
ing, this lesson should be at once both the easiest 
and the most difficult in the entire series to teach. 
It is easy because of the familiarity of most people 
with at least a few paintings, either originals or 
reproductions. It is difficult because this very 
acquaintance has molded prejudices and opinions 
so that it may be difficult to break through them 
with new insights. 

Reproductions of various types of paintings are 
common and can be procured from most libraries. 
Class members may belong to book clubs or other 
organizations that have made studies of art. If 
so, they should have available some reproductions. 
It is desirable to have such examples to look at 
in class. 

Useful examples to collect might include: an 
example of Byzantine mosaic or icon painting 
which shows the Madonna and Child or a Christ 
face; something from the Gothic, perhaps an ex- 
ample from an illuminated manuscript; Giotto 
is probably the best for showing the transition 
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from medieval to modern; Renaissance examples 
are numerous, so get something from the Sistine 
Chapel or a Raphael Madonna and Child; try to 
get examples from Rembrandt’s later period such 
as the “Hundred Guilder Print”; an example of 
nineteenth-century sentimentality could be the 
popular “Christ the Light of the World” by Hunt; 
and then some contemporary images such as 
Rouault’s “Christ Mocked by Soldiers,” or one 
of Chagall’s biblical prints, “Joseph the Shepherd” 
or “King David.” 

“Art and Religion” on page 3 has supplementary 
material for this lesson. Also review carefully the 
material in Adult Student. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Significance of the graphic arts 
A. Something about techniques 
B. Graphics of the church 
II. The Bible and modern art 
III. Rembrandt—the Protestant artist 
IV. The church looks for the artist 


To BEecin 


It may be best to begin by defining and showing 
the class what is meant by “graphics.” If it is 
possible, have an original oil painting and also an 
original woodcut, silk-screen print, or etching. In 
explaining graphics, help them see the vital dif- 
ference between originals and machine repro- 
ductions, of which you should also have examples. 

Then you can get into the heart of the subject 
by referring back to previous lessons, especially 
at the point of the symbolizing task of the artist. 
Note how the lesson in Adult Student begins by 
raising the question as to our opinions about art 
as simply for decoration. Probe into that attitude, 
and see the contrast between it and art as sym- 
bolizing the heart of existence and as the language 
that religion needs. 


How To PrRocEED 
I. Significance of the graphic arts 


There have been times when men have hated 
to see blank walls, Like the fugutive hero of 
Joyce Cary’s novel, The Horse’s Mouth, such 
persons see a challenge and an opportunity in 
blank, flat surfaces. They had to put something 
on them, to decorate, to instruct, and to inspire. 

A. Something about techniques.—Music can be 
music; it does not have to show or try to be any- 
thing other than what it is. By its nature music 
is, therefore, abstract. It observes the laws of mu- 
sic, and this is what we expect of it. 
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“Crucifixion,” by Margaret Rigg 


Architecture has somewhat similar directives. 
Buildings do not have to look like something else. 
While some cultures seem to freeze certain styles 
of architecture and insist that churches should 
look like a cross or some other nonarchitectural 
object, generally we are satisfied to allow build- 
ings to be buildings. 

On the other hand, we have not been willing 
to let painting follow its own laws. We have de- 
manded that it should represent something else. 
Against this insistence many modern painters 
have rebelled. More often we have insisted that 
graphic arts should be pictures of something out- 
side themselves. 

Because the surface for graphics is flat, tricks 
of illusion had to be discovered by painters so 
that they could make the flat surface look as if it 
had depth. This has been done by various tech- 
niques, one of the most common being the use 
of perspective. In periods such as the Renaissance 
and the following centuries, such illusions have 
been of considerable importance, for representa- 
tive painting has been in high favor. 

We are best acquainted with oil and water- 
color painting. However, the church has often 
patronized painting on plaster (fresco), and early 
Christians in particular liked mosaic work 
(bright-colored glass or ceramic blocks set in 
cement plaster). 

There are many variations of these techniques, 
but all of them stop with the original. That is, 
there is one “Last Supper” painted by da Vinci, 
and only one. Many artists have wanted to pro- 
duce more than one of their works and have 
done so by various techniques, the most com- 
mon being wood blocks and engravings of one 
kind or another. 


B. Graphics of the church.—It is time for the ~ 


church to get away from using machine repro- 
ductions and get acquainted with original works 
of artists. Major oil paintings are not always 
feasible, however. But many contemporary ar- 
tists like to do “graphics’”—original works done 
in a medium capable of reproduction in limited 
editions which are signed and numbered by the 
artist. 

The only way in which the class discussed in 
Adult Student could have a Griienwald would be 
in a reproduction. And the Griienwald is a most 
significant work. Perhaps, however, they should 
have looked toward getting an original work 
from a contemporary artist. If they had shopped 
carefully, it probably would not have cost much 
more than a good machine reproduction. 

The Griienwald, being one of the monuments 
of Western art, continues to have power of pres- 
entation long after the death of the painter. But 
art also requires that each new generation have 
its say. While man is man, yesterday and today, 
the symbols by which man is shown in relation 
to God and to others do change. 

The contemporary popularity of “graphics” (in 
the technical sense of the term) makes it pos- 
sible for church-school classes to obtain works of 
power, which are also originals, for their class- 
rooms. No longer do they have to depend upon 
impersonal machine reproductions of the “great 
masters”; they can live with the contemporary 
master. The difference is vital: It is as the com- 
parison between listening to recorded music and 
listening to the symphony as it is played. 


II. The Bible and modern art 


We noted in an earlier paragraph that painting 
has often been judged by its ability to “repre- 
sent” some naturalistic scene or figures. Because 
paintings are on flat surfaces, naturalistic illu- 
sions have been created by learning technical 
tricks so that what is flat could be made to look 
as if it were three dimensional. 

During most of the Protestant Era, painting has 
been dominated by this demand for naturalistic 
illusion. Perhaps this has been one of the reasons 
that Protestantism has been so neglectful of it. 

Now, however, a change has come. Many of the 
greatest painters refuse to allow something ex- 
terior to the painting itself (as landscape, figure, 
building) to direct what the painting shall be. Nor 
are they any longer dominated by the naturalis- 
tic image. They are aware that appearances, the 
surfaces of things, are deceitful indeed. We are 
quite aware of this from the evidence of psychol- 
ogy, biology, and astronomy. A healthy looking 
person may be sick. What looks like a solid piece 
of metal is actually a volatile combination of 
electrical charges. The fixed stars in their courses 
are in fact flying away from us at fantastic speeds. 

The biblical teachings insist that it is the inner 
life of man, the spiritual life, that counts. One 
is not to be judged by appearance but rather by 
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the quality of his moral stature, his spiritual ex- 
istence. Perhaps for the first time since the Ref- 
ormation, there is a chance for painters to paint 
biblically. They are not bound any longer to 
naturalistic forms, but may, in the words of one 
of the great prophets among modern painters, 
“make the real visible.” 


III. Rembrandt—the Protestant artist 


Nearly alone, among the artists of the late 
Renaissance, was the outlaw Protestant painter, 
Rembrandt. He became exceptional as a painter, 
at least in the biblical perspective, after he had 
lost his popularity and no one would any longer 
purchase his works. He turned more and more 
to the Bible, but with a difference in what he 
saw. He quit painting biblical stories and started 
to paint the Bible. There is a difference. 

Rembrandt’s paintings lost their prettiness and 
drama. He became less and less concerned with 
trappings, with externals, and more involved in 
meanings. He ceased painting about the Bible; 
rather, in his somber, often distorted, works he 
showed us the significance of human tragedy and 
the wonder of God’s power working for redemp- 
tion. 

For instance, Rembrandt painted the raising of 
Lazarus from the dead many times. As he gained 
insight, Christ became less and less a miracle 
worker, more and more like the people about him. 
What Rembrandt did was to show us a man 
through whom God worked, but a most unlikely 
man, one whom to believe in requires a mighty 
act of faith. This is true biblical painting. 


IV. The church looks for the artist 


Certainly one of the tragedies of church life in 
America today is the lack of interest on the part 
of the church in the work of artists in communi- 
cating the faith. We put faith in words, slippery 
as they are, and in mortar and bricks, but not 
in the creations of the artists. 

Fundamentally, the task of the artist is not 
to make pretty a blank wall. It is to celebrate 
God’s love. If the vocation of the artist is this 
celebration, then the church not only must help 
him to see the true revelation in God’s Son, but 
also must ask him in turn to help show what 
this means to the church and to the world. 

It is the artist’s task to make symbols. One of 
Protestantism’s great needs is a powerful symbol- 
ization that reveals its faith, The church must 
seek out the artist who has the talent to create 
imaginatively in its service. Perhaps this is the 
most important frontier in church life today. 
Many believe it is. But many, many more are not 
even aware of the problem and could hardly care 
less. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the difference between art as deco- 
ration and art as revelation? Does one have a 
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religious significance? What do you think it is? 

2. What does it mean to be an iconoclast? Why 
has Protestantism been iconoclastic traditionally? 
Is it time to reverse this prejudice? Give your 
reasons. 

3. Why do some feel that modern painting is 
more appropriate for painting the Bible than the 
naturalistic styles of painting we are accustomed 
to? 

4, What should one look for in a work of art? 
Can a painting reveal the values of the artist? 
Can it reveal the values of the one who looks at 
it and whose response is indifferent, enthusiastic, 
or negative? 


In CLOSING 


Call attention to the next lesson, “The Verbal 
Arts.” It will probably be more easily understood 
than some of the other lessons. Perhaps members 
of the class might be stimulated to review some of 
their favorite poems or novels. Nor should they 
forget to read some of their best loved hymns and 
prayers. 





The Group in Action 








By BARBARA B. PITTARD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Preparation: Art is an expression of the nature 
and condition of man. Too many of us think of 
graphic art in terms of decoration. The purpose 
of this lesson is to help adults deepen their under- 
standing of the graphic arts as an expression of 
meaning, purpose, and value; to discover the re- 
ligious values of art and the relation of art to 
faith. 

If you are planning to use the filmstrip, Each 
With His Own Brush (see page 17), you will want 
to check it and your equipment before the session. 
The art will be unfamiliar to most of your group. 
In addition, secure prints of several familiar re- 
ligious pictures. Many public libraries are de- 
veloping fine arts departments. Many have paint- 
ings that can be checked out for a month. Any 
public library will be able to help you locate some 
prints. 

This lesson lends itself to a comparative study 
and discussion of religious pictures. If none of the 
members of your group have a special interest or 
training in the graphic arts, you will want to invite 
someone who does to have a part of your discus- 


“gion. 


If you are not using the filmstrip, perhaps you 
could obtain prints of Salvador Dali’s “Cruci- 
fixion” and/or Mathias Griienwald’s “Crucifix- 
ion.” If possible, plan to use the recording, Mathis: 
der Maler, Paul Hindemith conducting (Decca). 
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This is a modern symphony based upon Griien- 
wald’s painting. 

Introduction: Since none of the artists who 
have painted pictures of Jesus ever saw him, 
those pictures are all interpretations. There is a 
peril of the familiar in paintings. We tend to lose 
the meaning, the freshness of the impact, or we 
accept one artist’s interpretation. Divide the class 
into conversation groups (three to five persons) 
and ask them to describe Jesus from New Testa- 
ment references they can remember. Share these 
descriptions. 

How to proceed: Before showing the filmstrip 
or the paintings, you may want to prepare the 
group for what to look for in a work of art. Ehren- 
sperger lists three guiding principles: (1) the 
recognition of what has been done to the subject 
matter; (2) the quality of imaginative insight that 
has been brought to bear; (3) the technical ex- 
pertness that has been used. 

If you are using the filmstrip, introduce it with 
a statement that these artists had not seen Jesus 
either and that they have given interpretations 
unfamiliar to most of us. Ask them to be looking 
for what the artists are trying to express and ways 
in which these differ from crucifixion scenes with 
which they are familiar. 

If you are not using the filmstrip, place the 
prints you have secured before the group. Dis- 
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cuss them, using such questions as: What is the 
artist trying to communicate? What is in these 
paintings that do or do not agree with your de- 
scriptions? What makes a painting religious? Re- 
fer to Ehrensperger’s observation that we usually 
identify religious art with biblical art, that the re- 
ligious value of a painting reveals the religious 
value of the artist, and that this religious value 
may or may not be the same as ours. 

Whether you are using the filmstrip or not, 
reserve the last portion of the time for discussing 
the relation of religious values in painting to our 
faith. In what ways can a painting contribute to 
our faith? After some discussion refer to Ehren- 
sperger’s statement that the painter’s vision of 
faith may make us uncomfortable, may shock our 
complacency. The artist may be the person to call 
us back to our faith, to make us aware of the 
redemptive process of our faith. 

Modern art has been the object of heated dis- 
cussion. Many laymen find it meaningless—they 
don’t understand ‘it. Some critics believe it sug- 
gests our lack of-faith. In what ways do you think 
this might be true? Does this indicate whether 
or not modern art is religious? 

In closing: If you secured the Hindemith re- 
cording, remove all prints except the Griienwald, 
and play a portion of the contemporary musical 
interpretation of this painting. 


The Verbal Arts 


mpe———-The Leader in Action 








By ROGER ORTMAYER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


Poetry, novels, hymns, liturgical prayers, ser- 
mons are verbal arts. (Drama is omitted, having 
been discussed in a previous session.) They make 
use of our most familiar symbols—words. 

Yet our very familiarity with words raises prob- 
lems. They are man’s best means of communica- 
tion, and yet they are so slippery that meanings 
are lost, misinterpreted, and confused. The same 
words may serve both the scientist and the poet, 
without meaning the same thing at all. 

Perhaps it is best to make as clear as possible 
the different ways in which words are used, par- 
ticularly the difference between their use in 


science (practical, accurate, objective descrip- 


tion) and in art (personal, subjective, immediate 
experience). 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Read some of the hymns referred to in Adult 
Student: “Jesus, Lover of My Soul” (The Meth- 
odist Hymnal, 338); “Let All the World in Every 
Corner Sing” (8); “When I Survey the Won- 
drous Cross” (148); and some of the prayers in 
The Methodist Hymnal, pages 513-14, as: “For 
the Spirit of Wisdom,” “For All Conditions of 
Men” and “For the Church.” 

There are many good anthologies of contem- 
porary and traditional poetry available in paper- 
back editions. From one of these (or any other 
volume for that matter) read some poems from 
Robert Frost (“Mending Wall” or “Birches”) or 
William Wordsworth (“My Heart Leaps Up When 
I Behold”) or someother of your own choice. Per- 
haps, if you have already read them, you could 
review such widely cherished novels as Fyodor 
Dostoevski’s The Brothers Karamazov (Dell 
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Books, 75 cents), Thomas Mann’s Joseph and 
His Brothers (Alfred A. Knopf, $7.50), Lagerk- 
vist’s Barabbas (Modern Library, 95 cents), 
Graham Greene’s The Power and the Glory (Vik- 
ing Press, $1.25), Ignazio Silone’s Bread and Wine 
(New American Library, 50 cents). 

Review the material in Adult Student. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Words as symbols 
II. Communicating the gospel 
A. The proclamation 
B. Communication 
C. Parables 
III. Parallel to the gospel 


To BEcIN 


It may be that we are all getting tired of talking 
about symbols. Some class members may be ask- 
ing, Why don’t we get down to cold reality and 
quit speculating about symbols? 

The trouble is that there is no communication 
without symbolic usage. And when we talk about 
the arts, we are discussing communication. The 
only way man has of communicating across time 
and space is through the use of symbols. 

Words are symbols. They are sound combina- 
tions and legend combinations that have meaning 
only because they point or refer to something 
else. They have no power on their own. Newly 
manufactured words are nothing but gibberish, 
unless they have a context in which they operate. 

Words become art when they are so put together 
that the imagination of man is excited and he 
begins to see more deeply into reality. When we 
try to understand the symbols of art, they reveal, 
instead of hiding, the truth. 

“But wouldn’t it be easier just to say things 
in plain, simple ordinary language, instead of 
muddying the waters with obscure poetry?” goes 
more protest. The poet will answer, “There is no 
excuse for writing a poem if prose could communi- 
cate it.” Could prose possibly say this: 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 
So it was when my life began; 
So is it now Iam a man;... (Wordsworth) 


Scientific language, which is the precise and 
careful use of prose, is excellent at communicating 
facts. It is objective and impersonal. But there 
is another and equally valid way of communicat- 
ing the truth. This language is subjective and per- 
sonal. Communicating love can hardly be done 
in statistics, but only in the warmth of personal 
relationship. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Words as symbols 


In the paragraphs immediately preceding this 
section, the symbolic significance of words has 
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been discussed. The closing paragraph opened up 
the comparison and contrast between words used 
as art and words used in the service of science. 
This could well be elaborated. 

Take, for instance, the first chapter of Genesis. 
In the description of creation we have words 
used as art, as religious poetry, and not as science. 
Were it not for the all-too-common confusion of 
scientific language with poetic language, we would 
never have gotten into the debates as to whether 
or not the Bible is geologically correct. 

Here we have words used as art and not as 
science. The facts are irrelevant to the truth the 
biblical writer was communicating: God is the 
Creator, and all life rests upon his generous grace. 
This is the truth, but a truth we know in rela- 
tion to the Creator, not in some objective and ab- 
stract formulation such as 22+23=—45. We know 
this as one who is also created and who enjoys 
the goodness of the Creator. This is different 
from the knowledge of geological strata, the iden- 
tification of fossils, and all the other data by 
which scientific claims are verified. 

The story of Eden and Adam and Eve is much 
more than history. The power in the account 
is that in their fall we see our guilt, in their sorrow 
we see our own condition. It is the irreducible 
personalism of the accounts that so shakes us. 
Facts do not shake. But the personal truth of God 
speaking is another matter. 


II. Communicating the gospel 


Communication of the gospel by the arts, we 
have insisted, is much more than telling a story 
or passing on an historical account. It is an involve- 
ment, so that we cannot escape the Word. It is a 
confrontation from which we cannot flee. It is 
communication so that we come into communion 
with that which is shown. 

A. The proclamation.—The difference between 
the gospel and, for instance, an historical account 
of the people of the Nile, is that a life-giving Word 
is spoken. It is a faith that is proclaimed. It is a 
word of truth about the nature and destiny of 
man seen in relation to his Creator and Judge. 

The Word takes many forms. The prophets and 
their writings are one form. The Word made 
flesh, Jesus Christ, is another form. The Church 
as the visible body of Christ is another. 

Obviously the character of the Word is such 
that it eludes matter-of-fact definition. It will not 
be caught between the pages of a dictionary or in- 
corporated into a formula. It even resists being 
penned in a book. 

The Word is God’s mighty acts. The records 
of those acts is kept by means of words. And in 
prayer, Scripture, liturgy, and sermon the Word 
is put into our words. 

As I have attempted to indicate in previous les- 
sons, the gospel can be shown in many ways. Some 
eminent theologians feel, however, that words 
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by words. 


B. Communication.—The eruption, late in 1959, 
of television and “payola”’ scandals helps illustrate 
the confusion regarding communication. 

The scandals involved what we generally call 
the communication media. Radio and television 
pass on and interpret ideas, sentiments, and inter- 
pretations with the object of entertaining and in- 
forming. Somewhere in the development of these 
media the opinion got entrenched that this must 
be done only at an elementary level or what was 
expressed would “miss the people.” We have 
therefore found ourselves for a long time involved 
in a morass of idealess and often tasteless pro- 
graming. Immense 
brain power was expended in figuring out how to 
consume hours in programing and never say 


anything. 


Given this kind of cynicism (that the public 
really are fools) the scandals were inevitable. If 
you are contemptuous both of those with whom 
you communicate and that which you want to 
interpret, then manipulation and exploitation in- 
evitably enter as the criteria of success or failure. 
The “selling power” of a particular program be- 
comes the rating of its quality. 

Nothing could be further from the Christian 
understanding of communication. Note what 
Adult Student says about the sacredness of words. 
So highly regarded were the word symbols among 
the early Christians that they summed up the 
whole of God’s action and purpose in “The Word.” 

In this understanding, to use words as instru- 
ments of exploitation and manipulation of others 
is a sin. It is a rejection of the Word. It is using 
God’s gift to destroy what God loves. 

Rather, communication is the establishment 
of communion; it is the foundation for mutual re- 
spect and fellowship. The proclamation of the 
gospel is possible only where people are so loved 
that only the highest may be given them. Vital to 
the art of communication are word symbols. 

C. Parables.—In the midst of praise of words, 
however, a Christian always puts in a note of 
caution: Do not idolize words. There is no magic 
word that will make one the master of fate. One 
does not capture God in a definition. 

The words that deal with God must always have 
a certain ambiguity, a sense that not everything 
is disclosed, about them. The full revelation is 
Jesus Christ. Everything else is only partial. 

The sermons of Jesus are illustrative. He gen- 
erally preached in parables. The words he spoke 
showed God in parable, rather than attempting to 
define him with a lecture. 

A parable is a true work of art in words. It stim- 
ulates the imagination. It has a single point which 
is shown through the parable and its action. By as- © 


still constitute the best form of communication of 
the Word of God. While that may not be true as 
a generalization, we still must recognize that some 
things demanded of the Christian are best handled 


considerable 








Medieval monks made copies of the Bible that were 
beautiful to look at. 


sociation, by running parallel to the truth rather 
than attempting to be the truth, a parable sym- 
bolizes the truth. 

It could be hoped that clergymen would study 
the parable more closely as the basis for sermons. 
In this sense, the parable is not an illustration, 
but is the sermon itself. This seems to have 
been the manner of Jesus’ preaching. 





III. Parallel to the gospel 
Poetry, parables, and litanies all run parallel to 
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tne gospel. They are not the gospel itself, but they 
do help us see certain aspects of the gospel. 

These word art forms are, as Kierkegaard put 
it, “God’s incognito.”’ They hide while they reveal. 
They stimulate the religious imagination, but do 
not presume to be the final truth. 

In proclaiming God’s Word, there is never the 
sense of finality that the huckster assumes when 
he holds up a package of “Goodsies” on television 
and insists that the search for the best is now 
done. 

The Holy Spirit works through human beings. 
As such (human creatures) we have but glimpses 
of reality. Our word art forms must show this. 
They must not attempt more than they can de- 
liver. This is why, at their best, they take the 
form of parable (the sermons of Jesus) and poet- 
ry (Psalms, 1 Corinthians 13, hymns). They are 
never the Truth; they but show, or disclose, or 
reveal an aspect of God. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why do you suppose the Gospel writers held 
words in such high regard that they summed up 
God’s whole purpose as the Word? 

2. What seems to be the basis of the sickness 
of the so-called “communications industries” (as 
television, radio)? Maybe you do not consider 
them to be sick. If so, why do we have “payola,” 
quiz show scandals, the endless monotony of 
radio and television? 

3. Why do Christians insist that true communi- 
cation is communion? What role do words play 
in this kind of communication? 

4. Could our current disinterest in poetry indi- 
cate our own low estimate of word art? Why? 
What is it to be done about it? 


In CLOSING 


There is only one more lesson in this unit on 
the arts. It will attempt to make some generaliza- 
tions regarding religion and the arts by returning 
to where we started and relating art to the com- 
mon experiences of life as well as to the most 
exalted. It might be well, therefore, to ask the 
class members to do some summarizing on their 
own, to see what art they find surrounding them 
and how they interpret its meaning in the light of 
God’s purpose. 


p—_The Group in Action 





By BARBARA B. PITTARD 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Preparation: Words are man’s most common 


medium of communication and expression of his 
ideas and feelings. Newspapers, magazines, books, 
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and paperbacks have increased the use of the 
medium. 

The aim of this lesson is to help adults become 
sensitive to several types of verbal arts; to grow 
in understanding of the role of the verbal arts in 
communicating the gospel—in communication be- 
tween man and man and between man and God. 
In this lesson you will want to do two things: (1) 
Help the class consider some ways in which words 
or verbal expression add to the meaning of other 
art forms. It is difficult to separate any art form 
completely from verbal expression. (2) Lead the 
class in a study of two biblical passages that repre- 
sent an art form and a communication of man’s 
deepest feelings. 

Introduction: Use a Crucifixion painting (as 
(Griienwald or Dali) or the frame in the filmstrip 
on the Crucifixion. Read an account of the Cruci- 
fixion from one of the Gospels. Ask the group what 
new meaning they got from the verbal expression 
of the meaning of the painting. 

Next, select a hymn and lead the group in sing- 
ing it. Then read it as a poem. Ask the group, 
What did you gain from the reading you did not 
get from the singing? What feeling did you get 
from the singing you did not get from the read- 
ing? 

How to proceed: You are ready now to con- 
sider some of the verbal forms in the Bible. The 
Bible is a collection of man’s efforts to express his 
feelings, thoughts, and experiences with God and 
man through the verbal arts. It includes a variety 
of verbal forms, including prose, biography, his- 
tory, drama, prayers, sermons, letters. 

Move to a consideration of two sections of the 
Bible which deal with an art form and the attempt 
to communicate a universal experience and feel- 
ing of man. Point out that love is such an ex- 
perience and feeling and is a favorite theme of the 
verbal arts. Such feelings that lie deep cry out 
for communication. Although man always fails to 
communicate completely, he continues to try. 

If human love is difficult to express, how much 
more difficult to describe God’s love! Paul tries to 
express the meaning of love in his First Corin- 
thians. Divide the group into small groups of five 
to seven persons. Instruct them to read 1 Corin- 
thians 13 and to discuss: What is Paul’s idea of 
love? What does it mean to you? At what point 
does his feeling and experience speak to you? 
Let each group share with the others the most 
significant insight from their group. 

Another religious form of the verbal arts is 
prayer. Ask the group to turn to the Lord’s Prayer 
(Matthew 6: 9-13). What are the key words? What 
are the condensed meanings of these words which 
could outline a service of worship? In the time 
remaining ask each member to select one of these 
key words and to write a prayer. 

In closing: Share a prayer on each of the key 
words. 
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By ROGER ORTMAYER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


This last lesson in the series on religion and art 
attempts to make some generalizations regarding 
what it means for the church and for individuals. 

This is done by reviewing some of the high 
points of the lessons and then seeing how one lives, 
and how the church conducts itself, in their light. 
It is of vital importance that all the class members 
see art as life, and not something added on like 
lace to a dress or frosting to a cake. Art is vital— 
that means that art is life itself. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 
Quickly review the eight lessons in this series: 


. Art and the Religious Life 
Reality and Symbolism 

. Religious Values in Architecture 
The Drama 

Music 

The Graphic Arts 

The Verbal Arts 

. Form, Function, and Religion 


SONAR WNP 


In this series, which of the arts seems to have 
evoked the most interest in the class? Perhaps 
you could revive some of that interest by bringing 
to the class an example of the art form. 

Because of the emphasis in this lesson on mak- 
ing art a unity with the whole of one’s life, we 
are making a circle and returning to the place 
from which we started: that is, an examination of 
the simple things of life. Have ready some ex- 
amples of housewares, furniture, personal cloth- 
ing, and other items which relate form and design. 

Also review the material in Adult Student. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Looking back over the art forms 
II. Design and form 
A. God’s purpose 
B. Our realization 
III. The simple things 
IV. Art and the gospel 


*Send your World Service offering. to your conference treasurer. 
Promptly. ; 





(World Service Sunday* ) 


To BEGIN 


The different art forms can all be used to de- 
grade or reveal the image of God. God’s perfect 
image is Jesus Christ. He has mirrored God’s love. 

To reflect is to show. To show is to reveal 
imaginatively. This kind of revelation is personal 
and immediate. It is direct. It speaks to the whole 
of man. 

The image is a symbol. It is not the reality itself, 
but partakes of that to which it points. For in- 
stance, the cross is a Christian symbol. It shows 
man both the enormity of man’s will to evil and 
the extent of God’s reconciling love. It stands for 
the reality that is God and points to him. But the 
cross is not God, although when confronted by the 
cross man is shown something of God. 

Great art shows the cross in such a way that 
man is met by it. He sees it in paintings against 
the cities his hatreds have destroyed. He feels it 
in music such as Handel’s Messiah. He en- 
counters it in the novels of Dostoevski and the 
poems of Eliot. He sings it in the hymns of Watts 
and Wesley. He witnesses it in the architecture of 
his church. He is confronted by it in the drama of 
stage and screen whenever death is chosen rather 
than life. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Looking back over the art forms 


Architecture is the basic art of man. It meets 
man’s basic needs for shelter, as a place for the 
family, as a facility for the conduct of education 
and commerce, as the symbol of his worship of 
God. The form that architecture takes shows 
whether a people has faith in itself and is confi- 
dent in its ability to symbolize its highest aspira- 
tions architecturally, or has lost its faith and tries 
to live by copying the past. 

Drama makes use of the basic means of com- 
munication—words. Like God’s revelation itself, 
it is action. While the kind of drama that Broad- 
way likes may be sick, there is a new discovery 
of the vitality of the drama of the church’s liturgy 
and of confidence in showing God’s purpose dra- 
matically. 

Music is the most abstract of the arts (being 
much. like mathematics in that respect) but loved 
and familiar to most people. The worship of God 
is nearly unthinkable apart from music, and the 
people called Methodists should remember that 
they were born in a wave of song. 

Painting and other of the graphic arts are ‘often 
exclusively in mind when people talk about art. 
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American Cyanamid Company 


The flatware and the molded dinnerware shown reflect 
the desire for simple design. 


Modern painting is one of the most controversial 
of the arts, while the current popularity of 
“graphics” makes it possible for all churches to 
possess original works of art if they are of a mind 
to find it. 

Verbal arts have been mentioned in connection 
with drama, yet their possibilities are almost with- 
out limit: the magic of poetry, the persuasion of 
the sermon, the dignity of prayer, the intriguing 
possibilities of the parable, the unfolding life of 
the novel, and the inspiration of litany. They are 
made up of words, the model of which is the 
Word. 


II. Design and form 


A. God’s purpose——The Adult Student discus- 
sion opens up some intriguing possibilities regard- 
ing the relationship of the arts to religion as seen 
in the unity of design and form. 

Christians believe that life has purpose. There 
is a reason for the existence of man, and it is tied 
to his relationship to God. The design for a man’s 
life is integral with the purpose of living. This 
means that the form of living gets its shape from 
the purpose it holds. A life that believes in good- 
ness will exhibit righteousness in character. A 
life that believes in beauty will mold itself so that 
beauty will be shown. 

Essentially, art is just this relationship: the 
different forms in which reality is symbolized. 

We call a person a hypocrite whose outward 
appearance conceals the true character. But we 
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have sometimes extolled art as decoration, as a 
mask on the ugly. 

Art, for the Christian, is not decoration. It is 
celebration. It reveals what is believed, instead of 
hiding it. Its design shows the purpose. The forms 
find their shape from the function they are to 
perform. 

Christian worship is shaped upon the life, death, 
and Resurrection of Christ. Voodoo worship has 
a shape based upon superstition and magic. Its 
shape is logical, considering its goals. But Chris- 
tian worship has different purposes and therefore 
must assume a radically different shape. 

The arts that show the purpose of Christian 
worship find in the goal the shape they must take. 
Early Christian art dropped the naturalism of the 
Greeks and Romans because of the vision Chris- 
tians had of life. It was an inner vision at odds 
with the claim that man, and man alone, was the 
measure of all things. It may be that the design of 
Christian art will be forced to drop a too conceal- 
ing naturalism and adopt the inner vision that is 
at the heart of much modernistic art. If in archi- 
tecture it is a sign of weak faith to copy the past, 
only as we gain confidence both in our faith and 
our ability to show it will we discover an archi- 
tecture that can truly celebrate God’s purpose. 

B. Our realization—A certain Ohio youngster 
was born with poor eyesight. For some years his 
parents wondered why it was that he never 
seemed to pick things up as readily as other chil- 
dren did. Finally they discovered the cause of his 
disability, and he was fitted with some powerful 
lenses that brought the image of the world to his 
consciousness. His mother will never forget his 
exclamation when he came home with his new 
glasses and first looked up into her face with real 
vision: “Why, Mother, you’re pretty!” 

The purpose of art is to find the form that will 
reveal reality. Sometimes it destroys the true 
image. The brothers Grimm included in their fairy 
tales the one about the wicked hobgoblin who in- 
vented a mirror that made everything lovely into 
a work of ugliness and turned kind faces into 
savage visages. He was delighted with his work 
and tried to take it to heaven to get a laugh on 
the angels. The mirror slipped from his grasp and 
shattered on the earth. Slivers of the mischievous 
mirror got into eyes all over the earth, causing no 
end of trouble with the distorted images. 

An artist of unfaith can show the hideous as 
being a thing of beauty, or the lovely as if it were 
a dish of cold spinach. On the other hand, we do 
not want to make the mistake of claiming distor- 
tion when a work of art may present a vision not 
in accord with our own. It may be that our images 
are distorted. 

We must always be aware that the truth of the 
gospel is a threat to us. God’s truth is unsettling. 
It may be that the work of art which disturbs us 
deeply may be the authentic Word that confronts 
our sinfulness. 
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III. The simple things 


Just as our habits, the intimate and recurring 
aspects of our personal existence, tell more about 
us than our carefully rehearsed performances, so 
the common in arts may be more revealing than 
the monumental. That is, it may be easy to make a 
cherished monument heroic, but the little things 
like pots, pans, and automobiles may really show 
how tawdry are our insights. 

An automobile, for instance, is a gadget for 
getting from one place to another. It is not a par- 
lor. Neither is it a beauty shop. It is a vehicle 
which the operator is supposed to drive. But what 
are we likely to find? Something more plush than 
our living room? Something equipped with a vari- 
ety of items designed to make me forget that I am 
driving a lot of horsepower which, as soon as I 
am lulled into unconsciousness, may smash up 
with deadly results? Something the shape of which 
has almost nothing to do with a vehicle of trans- 
portation, but instead is cluttered up with mean- 
ingless and expensive chrome decoration? 

Or we might take a pair of shoes. Isn’t there 
something a bit pathetic about buying something 
so uncomfortable that one is hardly able to walk, 
when the very purpose of shoes is to make walking 
and standing easier? What are we going to say 
about a people who take it as a matter of course 
that the furniture they buy may look good, but 





is a phony veneer for cheap and shoddy work- 
manship? 


IV. Art and the gospel 


We are all aware of the similarities of religion 
and art. They seem to arouse similar emotions. If 
someone belittles my religion, I react with con- 
siderable vigor. If someone makes fun of a work 
of art I love, I strike back in anger. 

This is because both religion and art strike to 
the marrow of one’s being. We realize that some- 
thing vital is at stake. Religion sums up what I 
believe. Its parts symbolize my faith. To strike at 
it is an attack upon my most vital self. 

Art is my way of showing the real self. It is an 
essential symbol. As an American citizen, I would 
resent deeply anyone who trampled on the flag. 
Just so, when a work of art symbolizes what I 
believe, I am outraged when it is ridiculed. 

But art can change, as my own purposes and 
goals change. So art which once made me come 
alive I now react to with indifference. 

This is God’s way through the gospel. It speaks 
to the child, but when the child becomes a man, 
the gospel continues to speak, but in terms that a 
man who has put off childish things should com- 
prehend. This gospel will not be contained by the 
cradle. Neither will the art that reveals it remain 
on a childish level. 





INSIDE THE HOUSE OF GLASS 


For the nation’s summer tourists, constantly 
beset by pocketbook problems, a trip to the world- 
famous Corning Glass Center in Corning, New 
York, offers a welcome relief. 

It costs the traveling public exactly nothing to 
visit this twentieth-century monument to man’s 
achievement in glass. 

Six days.a week, seven and a half hours daily 
except on Mondays, visitors are free to tour the 
Center the year ’round. Some come to trace glass 
history from Egypt to Palomar; others are more 
interested in demonstrations of the modern uses 
of glass. Few leave without witnessing the amaz- 
ing miracle of glass-making. 

In the Center’s museum is the most compre- 
hensive collection of glass in the world, with ex- 
amples from all periods and all civilizations im- 
portant to its history. Three hundred pieces are 
on display, while more than ten times as many are 
in open storage, available to scholars and artists 
for study. In addition, there is a library, unex- 
celled in its field, made up of volumes on the art 
and history of glass. 

The properties of glass and its manifold uses are 





shown by means of demonstrations, movies, ex-_ 


hibits, and push-button operations in the Center’s 
hall of science and industry. Here the visitor 
learns that man is just beginning to explore the 
possibilities of a material that can be made lighter 
than cork or almost as heavy as iron, can be woven 
into fabrics soft as cotton or can be made imper- 
vious to bullets, can transmit or absorb rays, and 
can conduct or insulate against electricity. 

Within the Center, a summer theater series last 
year played to more than 15,000 persons. Supple- 
menting the summer theater presentation in the 
air-conditioned Center will be special exhibitions 
of paintings, photographs, and crafts. Free lectures 
and screenings of new color films on the glass 
industry are held daily. 

The modern glass, steel, and marble structure, 
surrounded by ample parking facilities, is com- 
pletely air-conditioned and contains a cafeteria. 

Corning is located in the western part of New 
York state, just north of the Pennsylvania border, 
on New York, Route 17, east and west, and United 
States Route 15 from cities north and south. It is 
served by the Erie and Lackawanna railroads; 
American, Capital, and Mohawk airlines; and by 
Greyhound bus. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the relationship between design and 
function? Should the design of a life show what 
its purpose is? Should the design of a house, or a 
cream pitcher, show its purpose? What does this 
have to do with religion? 

2. Which of the arts seems most capable of 
showing the gospel? Is there anything your class- 
room might be provided with that would more 
adequately interpret the gospel? 


In CLOSING 


A Prayer: O thou who art the creator of all 
things, help us to know thee in the works of thy 
creation. Open our eyes to that which images thy 
purpose. Help us to grow in understanding of that 
which reveals and yet conceals thy face. Give to 
us a sense of discrimination that we may judge 
between the real and the false. Give us patience 
with those who search, that from their trials we 
may learn. Through him in whose image thou 
didst give thyself to the world. Amen. 





The Group in Action 








By BARBARA B. PITTARD 


These suggestions were planned for classes using 
group procedures. See also “The Leader in Ac- 
tion.” 


Preparation: Each lesson in this unit has em- 
phasized the part a particular form of art plays in 
our lives. In this final lesson we will be fitting 
these parts into a whole and seeking additional 
ways artistic sensitivity can be cultivated. 

The lesson lends itself to a symposium and lis- 
tening teams. A symposium is a selected group of 
persons who present short statements on a given 
subject. Listening teams are divisions within the 
group to listen for certain ideas a speaker or sym- 
posium members may say on a given question. 

Select five members to give four-minute reports 
based upon the experiences from the lessons on 
drama, music, architecture, painting, and the 
verbal arts. Suggest that these reporters interview 
other members of the group for new understand- 
ing and appreciation of art gained and to include 
these in their reports. Ask a sixth person to report 
on ways artistic sensitivity can be cultivated. 

Introduction: Introduce the session by stating 
the purpose and the symposium procedure for 
this session. Divide the group into three listening 
teams and assign one of the following questions to 
each group: (1) What needs to be added? (2) 
Which session was most helpful to you? (3) What 
do you plan to do as a result of this study? 

How to proceed: Introduce the symposium 
speakers. After the reports, give the listening 
teams time to confer and then report back. 
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Devote a portion of the remaining time to a dis- 
cussion of art in the “little” things of living. Ques- 
tions for this area might be: How is art used in 
home furnishings, tools, automobiles, and other 
items? Is it purely utilitarian? What is the relation 
between design and function? What improvements 
in design of the above items can you cite? Ehren- 
sperger says that design, function, and purpose 
come together in an artistic creation. What items 
that you use daily have these combinations? 

Move to the summary and climax of the unit 
with the central question, What does this have to 
do with religion? Work on the question either in 
one large group or in smaller conversation groups. 
Compare the answers with the following points. 

1. Art is part of the cosmic creative process as 
is life itself. 

2. Artists make some part of the creative proc- 
ess visible in some form by combining function and 
beauty. 

3. Art as it combines beauty, truth, and love 
contributes to our search for wholeness, unity, 
and a oneness with God. 

4, Art is a creative expression of the deeper 
meanings of existence. When these reveal the 
source we call God, then art is religious. 

5. Art is related to what does not change—the 
eternal. 

6. Art reveals what is actual and thereby often 
judges us and serves as a redemptive tool. 

7. Art is a means of communicating great reli- 
gious ideas and truths and man’s response to God. 

In closing: Lead the group in a prayer of grati- 
tude that we have been created by God to be 
creative. Pray for the growth and development of 
this part of our nature. 





Christians Look at Militarism 


The aim of this unit for May is to help 
adults see the extent to which militarism has 
influenced our national culture and to aid 
them to find means of overcoming the detri- 
mental factors in this approach, to think 
imaginatively of other methods for meeting 
national and international problems. 

The weekly topics for this study are: 


May 1: A Balance of Terror 
May 8: No Hiding Place 

May 15: The Christian Posture 
May 22: Co-operative Existence 
May 29: Pursuing Peace 


RESOURCES 


Peace or Atomic War? by Albert Schweitzer. 
Henry Holt and Company, 1958. $1.50 

Christian Responsibility on a Changing 
Planet; National Council of Churches. 35 
cents 
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Teaching Through 
Precept and Parable 


m——The Leader in Action 








By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. Read also 
“The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Matthew 4:23 through 
7:29; 9:14-17; Mark 4:1-2a, 10-13, 33-34. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the second quarter of thirteen lessons on 
the Sermon on the Mount and the parables. Unit 
VII is entitled “Marks of Citizenship in the King- 
dom of God.” 

We will explore the records of Jesus as a 
teacher. You will want to strive for an unfettered 
mind and a receptive spirit as you study his 
teachings. 

He taught the marks of citizenship in the king- 
dom of God. This is our general concern, but we 
ought first to seek the kingdom of God. You will 
want your class to find the good life in Christ 
which will lead them into citizenship in the King- 
dom. 

You will want to restate the aim of the lesson 
in your own words. It is to help adults understand 
the kingdom of God as it is outlined in the Sermon 
on the Mount and in the parables of Jesus. Citi- 
zenship in the Kingdom is our ultimate goal. You 
will find it helpful to read the student material in 
Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, and Epworth 
Notes. The International Lesson Annual, edited 
by C. M. Laymon, will be invaluable, as will The 
Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 7. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 
I. The scriptural background 





Dr. Picur is pastor, Lakewood Methodist Church, Erie, 


Pennsylvania. 


and Adult Student 


Hobart from Monkmeyer Press 


II. Jesus understood men’s needs 
III. Jesus, the Master Teacher 


To BEGIN 


You may wish to start your lesson by having 
the class discuss briefly the meaning of the word 
“parable.” A parable is a story that teaches a 
truth, although the story itself may not be true. 
It illustrates a truth or principle. 

The use of the blackboard is always helpful. 
You will want to place your teaching outline be- 
fore the class in order that they may see where 
you are going. Space ought to be allowed under 
each main point for additional points that the class 
may offer as the lesson develops. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


You will want to point out that while there are 
several Scripture selections, the core of the lesson 
is from the Sermon on the Mount. 

Parallel to parts of the Sermon on the Mount in 
Matthew is the Sermon on the Plain in Luke 
(6: 20-49). 

Jesus may not have taught all these precepts 
and parables at one time. The Gospel writer likely 
arranged the material in a way to aid our spiritual 
growth, and not necessarily chronologically. He 
was concerned how disciples should live. 

Charles M. Laymon says concerning the Ser- 
mon on the Mount: “The teaching and preaching 
of Jesus was informal. It showed none of the 
planned character of an oration or a modern ser- 
mon. This does not mean that systematic thinking 
did not precede it or that it was carelessly put to- 
gether. One might say that it should be character- 
ized by the words ‘ordered spontaneity.’ The only 
utterance of Jesus which could be called a sermon 
is what we refer to as the Sermon on the Mount 
as found in Matthew (5—7). Here we may dis- 
cover a theme which runs throughout the dis- 
course—the superiority of the new gospel to the 
tradition of the Jews. Illustration follows illustra- 
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tion, and the sermon closes with a solemn warning 
to those who hear but refuse to act. We do not 
have in this instance a sermon, however, in which 
all the materials are to be found in their original 
setting. Some of them appear in various other con- 
texts elsewhere in the gospel record. We owe the 
present arrangement of them to the author of the 
Gospel in all probability.” 1 

Jesus taught, as did other oriental teachers, by 
sitting before the crowd. It is significant that this 
passage follows the choosing of the twelve in 
Luke. His disciples were present in the crowd. His 
teaching was a gracious invitation to all to hear 
with open mind and alert, keen vision. 

Jesus spoke of the law and the prophets. He 
uttered the Beatitudes. He described the precepts 
of the disciples’ life in the society in which they 
lived. He talked significantly of a moral order 
wherein man accepts and obeys the will of God. 
Obedience is the first test of discipleship. 

The disciples were to be even more righteous 
than the Jewish leaders. Jesus honored the law. 
He came to fulfill. He spoke for God in a refresh- 
ing manner not found in the Old Testament. 
Through experience those who follow Christ 
would gain an inner understanding of Jesus’ 
teachings. 

He spoke in parables of comparisons which are 
very significant: a piece of unshrunk cloth, a 
wedding guest mourning, fresh wineskins. All 
these are significant of the new joy that is not to 
be contained in the old forms of religion. This new 
message Jesus brought to his disciples must find 
new avenues of expression, both of worship and 
of living. 


II. Jesus understood man’s needs 


It will be helpful to point out that wherever 
Jesus spoke it was obvious that he understood 
man’s needs, In the very beginning Jesus identi- 
fied himself with mankind. His experiences gave 
him an understanding of the meaning of life. 





1The Life and Teachings of Jesus, by Charles M. Laymon. 
Abingdon Press, copyright 1955 by Pierce and Washabaugh. Page 
120. 





For Your Reading* 


The Parables of Jesus, by George Buttrick. 
Harper and Brothers. $2.25 

The Sermon on the Mount, by Clovis Chap- 
pell. Abingdon Press, $2 

The Life and Teachings of Jesus, by Charles 
M. Laymon. Abingdon Press. $3 

The Beatitudes, by Hugh Martin. Harper and 
Brothers. $1.25 

The Teachings of Jesus, by B. Harvie Brans- 
comb. Abingdon Press (Apex Books), $1.50 





* These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 

















Through these firsthand experiences he was able 
to interpret for man the meaning of his own life. 

You will want to indicate that Jesus came not 
only to fulfill the law and the prophets, but also 
to find those who were lost. 

Point out that these parables and the Sermon on 
the Mount lifted the horizons of man and gave 
him new vision. No longer would man be defeated 
by life. As Jesus understood man’s need, those 
horizons would be lifted and his vision would be 
enlarged. 


III. Jesus, the Master Teacher 


Throughout the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus 
emphasized the importance of teaching. He did 
so by “dispensing truth through personality.” You 
will find it helpful to point out that the parables 
are not to be taken literally nor as allegory. 
Either type of interpretation would destroy the 
meaning. 

You will find it worth noting that a principle 
underlies each parable. It is the duty of every 
Christian, every follower of Christ, to discover the 
principle that the parable illustrates. 

In the three parables mentioned in this lesson, 
Jesus was concerned with the principle that new 
faith could not be understood in the old forms. 

You may wish to indicate that Jesus’ teaching 
was natural and not formal. He took the everyday 
experiences of man and interpreted them in the 
light of the kingdom of God. He used illustrations 
and figures of speech that were familiar to his 
listeners. He was clear and concise. He appealed 
to the rational thought of those who heard him. 
He took the old form of the parable, revitalized it, 
and presented new ideas. He was truly a master 
teacher dispensing truth through personality. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why was Jesus considered a master teacher? 

2. Would you say it is possible to teach in 
a method similar to that Jesus used? 

3. What are the important aspects of the method 
Jesus used? 

4, Where do you think Jesus received his au- 
thority to teach? Where does a teacher in our 
church school today receive authority? 

5. Did Jesus teach specific things or great truths 
to be applied? Why? 

6. How did Jesus understand man’s needs? 


In CLOSING 


You will want to review the important aspects 
of the lesson. Particularly stress the importance of 
the application of the principles underlying the 
parables Jesus taught and the precepts he pre- 
sented. 

You may wish to restate the aim of the lesson. 

It might be helpful to suggest a quiet moment of 
prayer. Let each person pray for himself, that he 
might have a clearer understanding of Jesus’ 
teaching. 
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(The Group in Action 





By STELLA WARD 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in Ac- 
tion,’ “From Literature and Life,’ and “The 
Counselor.” 


The new unit: This unit consists of thirteen 
lessons. Twelve are from the Sermon on the Mount 
and related parables. The other is the Easter les- 
son from Colossians and Mark. All of them detail 
characteristics of citizens of the kingdom of God. 

You and your program-planning committee 
should read Matthew 4:23 through 7:29. Add to 
these the related parables, Colossians 3:1-15, and 
the Easter story from Mark 16:1-8. 

Plan the unit as a series aiming to show the dis- 
tinguishing marks of a Kingdom citizen. Volumes 
7 and 8 of The Interpreter’s Bible will be helpful 
in understanding and applying the characteristics. 
Help may also be found in The Beatitudes by 
Hugh Martin and The Teachings of Jesus by 
Harvie Branscomb (see the list of recommended 
resources on page 32). 

You will need two or three meetings of the 
planning committee. They should assist you in 
providing materials and suggesting methods for 
group participation in the series. 

Purpose of the unit: Adult students should de- 
velop a new and deeper understanding of the 
meaning of citizenship in the kingdom of God. 

Advance preparation for first lesson: Assign the 
class the reading of Matthew 5:1-2, 17-20; 9:14- 
17. They should also read the lesson material in 
Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Epworth 
Notes. Ask them to compile characteristics of the 
best teachers they have known and bring the list 
to class. 

Central question for today: What can we learn 
from Jesus’ ways of teaching that will be helpful 
to us as Christian teachers? 

Beginning the session: Let the chairman of the 
program-planning committee introduce the unit. 
Let him show the relation of today’s lesson to the 
rest of the unit. Get characteristics of a good 
teacher from lists the students have prepared. 
Place on the blackboard those that are common to 
all the lists. Group these according to the values 
they show. For example, interest in pupils as in- 
dividuals will likely be a common value. 

Procedure: The subject for discussion is “Dis- 
tinctive marks of Jesus’ teaching and how a Chris- 
tian may apply them.” The discussion is explora- 
tion rather than problem solving. Its purpose is to 
stimulate students to see themselves as teachers 
of Christian living. 





Miss Warp is director of admissions and dean of students, 


Lambuth College, Jackson, Tennessee. 








Three Lions 


“Jesus Christ,” by Fritz von Uhde 


Compare the list on the blackboard with char- 
acteristics of Jesus’ teaching as found in Wesley 
Quarterly and Adult Student. Why did Jesus 
choose to teach? 

George Herbert Palmer in The Ideal Teacher 
(out of print) names four qualities of a good 
teacher. They are: 

1, Aptitude for unselfish sharing 

2. Accumulated wealth of knowledge 

3. Ability to invigorate life through knowledge 

4, Readiness to be forgotten 

Ask questions to bring out the theme of Jesus’ 
teaching. Then ask: How do the principles of 
Jesus’ teaching fit into the characteristics Palmer 
gives? How did Jesus find what people needed? 
Why did he use parables? How does knowledge 
invigorate life? What knowledge was Jesus shar- 
ing? What indicates his readiness to be forgotten? 
Why are his teachings new in every age? How 
can Christians apply Jesus’ methods to their liv- 
ing so that their lives carry a message? How can 
teachers of Christian religion apply his methods 
to their teaching? 

Closing the session: Summarize briefly Jesus’ 
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teaching methods. What are their qualities and 
characteristics? How may we apply them to daily 
living? 

Advance assignment: Encourage the class to 
read the lesson materials provided for them. Ask 
a member of the class to be prepared to read the 
Scripture passages aloud. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Every parable of Jesus involves the element of 
comparison. Two things that seem to have little or 
nothing in common are shown to have at least one 
important similarity. When this is pointed out and 
interpreted, fresh truth is conveyed. Conse- 
quently, the parable can be regarded as a kind of 
elaborate, extended metaphor. 

Some years ago a famous lecturer said: 

“Tt is impossible in human language to express 
abstract ideas except by metaphor, and it is not 
too much to say that the whole dictionary of an- 
cient religion is made up of metaphors.” 


’ Tempted by Satan to prove his divine role by 
turning stones into bread, Jesus quoted from 
Deuteronomy 8:3: “It is written, 


‘Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceeds from the mouth 
of God.’” 


His use of the ancient maxim represented a 
direct move to compare bread with God’s Word. 
This metaphor runs through much of the New 
Testament, giving a new and more vivid character 
to the Old Testament quotations in which bread 
is central. That is, Jesus’ message was not ab- 
solutely new at this point; he took old ideas and 
gave them fresh vigor. 


’% Writing on Genesis in The Interpreter’s Bible, 
Cuthbert A. Simpson raises fundamental ques- 
tions about the nature of truth. As a case in point, 
he quotes from Shakespeare’s As You Like It, 
Act II, where a character in the drama speaks of 


tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stone, and good in every thing. 


To many folk, says Simpson, such lines are obvi- 
ous nonsense. For no tree actually has a tongue 
and stones do not mount pulpits to preach ser- 
mons. 


“And what would happen to a book if it did get 


Dr. GARRISON is president of McKendree College, Lebanon, 
Tilinois. 
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into a running brook? The pompously dull-witted 
might argue—as someone has wittily suggested— 
that somebody printed Shakespeare’s words 
askew, and that what he must have written was 
‘sermons in books, stones in the running brooks,’ 
which is where they obviously belong. But he 
wrote no such utter dullness.” 1 

By a startling set of comparisons resting on 
something more exalted than dully literal observa- 
tion, Shakespeare conveyed dynamic new ideas. 
That is just what Jesus did in his own metaphors 
and parables, any one of which is likely to raise 
questions if viewed without imagination. 


* According to Jesus’ own view, the parables 
were expected to serve as revealing agents. 
Through them the Master was enabled to “utter 
what has been hidden since the foundation of the 
world” (Matthew 13:35). 

From a quite conventional idea, the parable 
leaps to a related idea that is novel and challeng- 
ing. That is part of the fearful and wonderful 
power of words. Through parables Jesus fashioned 
ladders that permit us to climb upward in our un- 
derstanding. Multitudes not capable of making 
ladders have capacity to use them, once they 
have been fashioned and made available. 


1 The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 1, Abingdon Press. 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


Gordon Allport, one of our ablest contemporary 
American psychologists, speaks of a religious ori- 
entation to life in terms of finding a “supreme con- 
text” in which to live. Paul Tillich, outstanding 
theologian, speaks of finding an “ultimate con- 
cern.” In a general way, both are stressing the 
central theme of Jesus’ ministry: In the midst of 
matters of relative importance there are always 
some concerns of absolute importance, and these 
are always related to God. 

It is clear that Jesus never treated a relationship 
to God lightly. He was not as glib as some of us 
are in speaking of “the will of God.” On the con- 
trary, we sense that he struggled throughout his 
life to discern what God’s will for him was. 

Over and over again he left his disciples and the 
multitudes to seek in solitude for a deeper under- 
standing of the part that he should play in life if 
he was to keep in tune with God. Even on the 
cross he was still searching for answers, as indi- 
cated in his poignant cry: “My God, my God, 
Wiens” 





Dr. Leste is professor in the Department of Pastoral 
Psychology and Counseling, Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, California. 
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For those of us who would be teachers there are 
some clear hints in Jesus’ teaching ministry 
that can be of help to us. We have already noted 
the central feature of his approach, a persistent 
referring of all the issues of life to God, but we 
can go further than this and spell out the approach 
he took. 

To begin with, Jesus had committed himself in 
the baptism ceremony. I am impressed with the 
fact that the baptism preceded the temptations. At 
the time of the baptism he had not really worked 
out the principles that were to govern his life, but 
he had a good sense of direction. Like the needle 
of a compass that points north no matter where it 
is, so Jesus was prepared to direct his life toward 
God no matter what the consequences. This was 
the symbolic significance of the baptism. Whatever 
the sense of direction had been before this time, 
it was now clearly established. 

The second major step Jesus took was ihe spe- 
cific ordering of his life according to basic prin- 
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ciples, as described in the temptations. Putting 
ultimate concerns before temporal satisfactions, 
accepting responsibility for his actions in God’s 
law-abiding world, and determining with God’s 
help to make serving others his way of life helped 
him interpret what it would mean to him to make 
God’s will the supreme context in which he would 
live. 

The third step that characterizes Jesus’ teaching 
ministry is his presentation of basic attitudes ‘as 
over against specific rules. He used parables in his 
teaching because parables deal with. universal 
truths rather than with particular laws. He was”: 
never interested in telling people in minute detail 
how to live their lives, but he was greatly con- 
cerned that they discover that the deepest satis-' 
factions in life come from giving the highest prior- 
ity to a relationship with God. Moreover, by the 
use of parables he was able to clothe the truth he 
wanted to communicate in the vivid phrases of 
everyday life. 


The Strength of Humility 


a—————=The Leader in Action 








By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for ad- 
ditional suggestions and illustrations. Read also 
“The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Matthew 5:3-5; Luke 
14: 7-14; 16: 19-31. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you prepare this lesson you may wish to 
recognize the paradox we are considering in this 
lesson—the “strength” of “humility.” 

You will want to point out that in the popular 
mind “strength” and “humility” appear to be con- 
trasts. Far too often men think of “strength” as 
“force,” whether it be military, political, indus- 
trial, business, or social. The aggressive, self-asser- 
tive, dominating person seems to be the one who 
succeeds. 

On the other hand, “humble,” or “humility,” 
describes a quality that Jesus emphasized as a 
necessity for citizenship in the kingdom of God. 
Humility is not the same as weakness or fear. 


Rather, the truly humble person is trying to order 
his life in complete accordance with God’s will. 

The aim of this important lesson is to help 
adults understand the true meaning of humility 
as a quality of life and as a prerequisite for citizen- 
ship in the Kingdom. 

You will find it very helpful to review the 
lesson material for students in Adult Student, 
Wesley Quarterly, and Epworth Notes with its 
valuable daily approach to the lesson each week. 
The International Lesson Annual will prove worth 
while for the teacher. Attempt to read the treat- 
ment of the Scripture selection in The Interpret- 
er’s Bible. You will be a better teacher for hav- 
ing used the helps that are at your finger tips, and 
your preparation will be deepened. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. The meaning of humility 
III. Strength in humility 


To BEGIN 


Suggest that the class think for a few moments 
of men who have made their mark as rugged in- 
dividualists or so-called “self-made men.” These 
might be persons of our own nation or of other 
nations. 

After writing these names on the blackboard 
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Ewing Galloway 


Humility helps us lose ourselves in the larger plan of 
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in a single column to one side, it will be worth 
while to have your class compare these names with 
names of other men who were humble men of 
God. These men would have made vast contribu- 
tions in varied areas of life. Such names as 
Thoreau, Emerson, Whittier, George Washington 
Carver, John R. Mott, Louis Pasteur, Albert 
Schweitzer, Kagawa, John Wesley might come to 
mind. These names could be listed in a parallel 
column on the blackboard, with mention of the 
contribution of each. 

It will be helpful to have your outline on the 
board. Allow enough space for various notes or 
comments under each heading. In this way the 
class will be able to follow more readily. 


How To PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


You may wish to point out that Matthew uses 
the word “blessed” nine times in eight of the 
Beatitudes. (Verse 11 repeats verse 10.) The au- 
thor of Matthew organized the sayings of Jesus 
in this way for a purpose. He is not describing 
eight or nine different kinds of people. Rather, 
he is stating the standards for citizenship in the 
kingdom of God. 

“The Beatitudes make it clear that Jesus re- 
joiced that the Kingdom carried a blessing for the 
humble poor. This is the meaning of the familiar 
beatitude: ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven’ (Matthew 5:3). 
Their spiritual longings would be satisfied in the 
new day. Luke presents this beatitude in a some- 
what different form: ‘Blessed are you poor, for 
yours is the kingdom of God’ (Luke 6:20). It is 
suggested sometimes that Luke had a bias against 
the rich, and that he embraced a strain of Ebion- 
itic asceticism which regarded poverty itself as a 
virtue. [The Ebionites were a Jewish-Christian 
sect which became extinct about the fourth cen- 
tury.] Another possibility is that Luke shared 
Jesus’ conviction that God’s poor, who cried unto 
him day and night in their humility and need, 
would find the longings of their hearts fulfilled in 
the Kingdom. It is clear that Jesus did not regard 
poverty as an ascetic virtue. He was concerned 
with what it did to personality. On every hand 
this was to be seen. While in the lives of some it 
made for beauty of character, in the case of others 
it led to dwarfed mentality and immoral acts. The 
poor were in danger of losing their souls quite as 
much as the rich. Preoccupation with money be- 
cause they were desperately in need of it, and bit- 
ter resentments toward those who had plenty, 
were as cancerous for them as greed was for the 
wealthy.” 1 

In using the word “mourn” Jesus “does not 
mean that simply because of personal sorrow or 
disappointment a person will be blessed. Instead 
it refers to those who are grieved about any way 


1The Life and Teachings of Jesus by Charles M. Laymon. 
Abingdon Press, copyright 1955 by Pierce and Washabaugh. Pages 
178-179. 
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in which their own life or the life of the world 
fails to come up to God’s will.” 2 These will be 
comforted, for they look to God for the answer to 
the problems of life. 

By the “meek” Jesus refers to those who are 
quick to submit to God’s will. You will note that 
this is not the common understanding of the word. 
These are the gentle people who are appreciative 
of others. Surely these are God’s people. They 
will inherit the earth. 

In Luke 14:7-11, Jesus recalls Proverbs 25: 6-7. 
The central thought is that God will honor the 
man who is poor in spirit and meek. 

The man is condemned who invites others to 
his dinner party that he might gain a wider circle 
of friends or do something for the underprivi- 
leged in order to put himself in a good light in the 
community. 


II. The meaning of humility 

You will want to emphasize that Jesus did 
not indicate that the meek were those who were 
weak, timid, and afraid, even though the diction- 
ary defines the word “meek” as patient, long- 
suffering, spiritless, and mild. 

You will want to point out that Jesus spoke of 
the “meek” as those who would be able to under- 
stand the will of God. They would be obedient and 
reverent. The meek person is so overcome by 
God’s greatness that he counts his life as nothing. 
He is expendable. He gives his life for the sake of 
God’s love. He is able to sing with a depth of 
meaning: 


Make me a captive, Lord, 
And then I shall be free; 
Force me to render up my sword, 
And I shall conqueror be. 
I sink in life’s alarms 
When by myself I stand; 
Imprison me within Thine arms, 
And strong shall be my hand.? 


It is important to note that true humility, then, 
brings certain rewards that are both personal and 
social. You: will find the students’ lesson material 
very helpful for details along this line. 

Humility is the key to wisdom. The humble 
person might easily pray the prayer: “O Lord, 
grant us grace to be humble enough to be teach- 
able.” This is true humility. May its meaning not 
escape us. 


III. Strength in humility 


It will be helpful once again to point out that 
the truly humble person, having put his trust in 
God and having observed that he is a better per- 
son for it, becomes a spiritual descendant of the 
saints, prophets, and teachers. Humility is not 
only the key to wisdom, but also it might be 
thought of a door to wisdom. 


2 Floyd V. Filson in The International Lesson Annual, 1960, 


Abingdon Press. Page 133. 
® George Matheson, The Methodist Hymnal, 367. 





Enigma 


Who tells the robin that the vagrant sun 

Is shedding warmth on frosty ground, 
That life is stirring under greening grass, 
That insects rouse with faint, familiar sound? 
Who tells of waters flowing free of ice, 

Of pallid shoots now struggling to appear, 
Of swelling buds on his old nesting tree... 
Who tells the robin first that spring is here? 


—LEONA BOLT MARTIN 





You will want to point out that humility pro- 
tects us from the injury of insult, misery, hurt 
pride, and wounded feelings. We are able to forget 
ourselves in the larger plan of God. We are able 
to recognize that we are not laboring for our own 
recognition, but that we are serving him. 

You may wish to point out that the person who 
has true Christian humility rises above the com- 
mon mold of the group. It is possible for a person 
with humility to find harmony with God while 
being helpful in his relationship with others. He 
is able to be patient, understanding, forgiving. 
He knows that the reward for humility comes 
in strength. 

You may suggest that this is what Jesus taught: 
Strength comes to a man who is willing to subor- 
dinate his interests to those of the kingdom of 
God. For such a person the rule of God in his own 
life comes before his own desires. This is our great- 
est aim. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What are the attributes of Christian humil- 
ity? 

2. In what ways is Christian humility a genuine 
thing? 

3. How may we possess Christian humility? 

4. In what ways is there strength in humility? 

5. How ought Christian humility to be shown in 
the home and family life? 

6. Is there Christian humility in the church? 

7. Why ought we to seek the strength of Chris- 
tian humility? 


In CLOSING 


You will want to review the important aspects 
of the lesson. Emphasize again the strength in hu- 
mility, which is the most important teaching of the 
lesson. 

It will be helpful to announce that the Easter 
Sunday lesson, next week, will be on “The Risen 
Life.” 

A very effective way of closing this lesson on 
humility would be with a period of silent prayer. 
Let each person pray that God’s will be done, 
starting with himself. 
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pThe Group in Action 





By STELLA WARD 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and “The 
Counselor.” 


Advance preparation: Plan the discussion that 
will follow the presentation by members of the 
symposium. Make the questions thought-provok- 
ing and to the point. 

Some helpful books for use in preparing this les- 
son are listed on page 32. 

Purpose: The purpose is to examine the nature 
of Christian humility, its component parts, its re- 
ward, and how it may be obtained. 

Central question: How is true Christian humil- 
ity strong? 

Beginning the session: Begin with the reading 
of Matthew 5:3-5; Luke 14: 7-14; 16:19-31. 

Ask the chairman of the symposium to explain 
the plan for the session and to indicate what each 
speaker will present. He will introduce each 
speaker in turn. 

Procedure: Allow five minutes to each speaker. 
Leave three minutes at the close of the talks for 
a summary by the chairman. 

Both Wesley Quarterly and Adult Student sug- 
gest practical divisions of the topic. These can be 
used as symposium topics and as springboards 
for discussion. 

The first speaker might use “What is humility?” 
Wesley Quarterly suggests that it implies obedi- 
ence, reverence toward God, and good will toward 
men. It is a manifestation of life. 

The speaker should emphasize humility as an 
inner quality. Trying to put it on from the outside 
is insincerity. The students’ material gives illus- 
trations that may be used, or the speaker may find 
his own. 

For the second speaker, the topic might be 
“What comprises humility?” He will show such 
component parts as gratitude, courtesy, meekness, 
compassion, and teachableness. 

The background thought for his presentation 
might be how Christian humility differs from 
other forms of so-called humility. 

The basic thought for the third speaker may 
be how Christians can find fulfillment through 
humility. His suggested topic is “The rewards of 
humility.” What did Jesus mean by “For theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven”? Wesley Quarterly gives 
a helpful illustration in the reference to George 
Washington Carver. 

The fourth speaker might present “How hu- 
mility may be obtained.” This talk should sug- 
gest practical ways of living the characteristics 
suggested for the second speaker’s topic. He may 
show that it is obtained through love of God, self- 
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control, dignity, self-respect, self-forgetfulness. 

After the chairman has given his summary, 
open the discussion of the strength of humility. 
Make the application to communities, nations, and 
corporations as well as to individuals. 

It might be advisable to clarify the meaning of 
both real strength and real weakness. How could 
a nation humble itself and be exalted? Would 
this not be a dangerous procedure? Make a sum- 
mary statement of the discussion. 

Closing the session: Use the lesson prayer from 
Wesley Quarterly. 

Advance assignment: Ask the class to read the 
students’ material for next Sunday. Suggest that 
they keep in mind that Kingdom citizenship is 
based on new life in Christ. Everyone should 
share in the Easter lesson. Plan a general discus- 
sion. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Gregory the Great pondered the riddle of the 
Christian life, concluded that humility is at the 
top of the list of qualities that “holy men” need 
to cultivate. 

“Knowledge,” he said, “indeed is virtue, but 
humility is the guardian of virtue. For the future 
then, let you be humble in your minds with re- 
gard to whatever you may know, lest what the 
virtue of knowledge has stored, the wind of van- 
ity may carry off.” 1 


* In the famous Imitation of Christ, a great many 
passages stress the importance of spiritual hu- 
mility. This classic of the devotional life has been 
translated so many times that few famous names 
are without some link with it. As a young man, 
years before his Aldersgate experience, John 
Wesley was profoundly moved by the little book. 
He wrote an introduction to it and edited a trans- 
lation published when he was still a university 
scholar. 

God reveals his most precious secrets to the 
humble, insists Thomas a Kempis in Book II, 
chapter 2: So the humble man enjoys peace in 
the midst of many tribulations; his trust is in 
God, not in the world. Hence, you must not think 
that you have made any spiritual progress until 
you can look upon yourself as being inferior to all 
others. 


At the age of twenty-one, a Spanish seeker for 
God entered a convent at Avila. During her first 
eighteen years there she was fervent in her re- 


1 Quoted in Sunday Sermons of the Great Fathers (Regnery), 
Volume I, page 69. 
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ligious exercises, but felt little sense of progress. 
After a dramatic conversion experience, she 
gained great personal power. Known to history as 
Saint Teresa, she wrote two of the finest of all 
books on prayer. 

Her spiritual adventure is analyzed in one of 
the most stimulating volumes of last year. Accord- 
ing to it, this sensitive woman of the sixteenth cen- 
tury gave great stress to humility, which she de- 
fined as “nothing else but ‘a clear perception of 
the truth ... that we are nothing and that God is 
infinitely great.’ As prayer makes us better ac- 
quainted with the greatness of God, humility 
grows correspondingly, for we see our own defi- 
ciencies in the light of the divine perfection: ‘For 
in a room bathed in sunlight not a cobweb can 
remain hidden.’ So she counsels her daughters: 
‘Have humility and again humility! It is by hu- 
mility that the Lord allows himself to be con- 
quered.’ ” 2 


’ Just as Jesus himself was unswervingly hum- 
ble, so pride is associated with his opponents and 
enemies. We make a mistake to think of the 
Pharisees as evil, God-defying men. They were 
at the opposite end of the scale! They were the 
best men of the day, active and zealous in the 
work of God. But among other things, they were 
prone to take pride in their own goodness. If they 
were living today, they might make quite a noise 
over the extraordinary blessings they had ex- 
perienced and the degree of holiness to which 
they had achieved. 

Jesus reserved some of his most scathing words 
of condemnation for these proud ones. Anyone 
who went so far as to call his brother a fool, he 
said, “shall be liable to the hell of fire” (Matthew 
5: 22). 

No man calls his brother a fool unless he is a 
victim of pride. He has to be rather self-assured 
to look down his nose and condemn another as 
being a victim of ignorance and folly. 

Pride is impossible to one who is truly humble 
and seeking for rescue by God. So pride is a 
symptom of being lost—without knowing that 
one is lost. No pride is so fearful as religious pride, 
for under the disguise of piety it can lead men to 
do bloody deeds and then lift their eyes upward 
to thank God that they are not as other men. 

"2 Hilda Graef, The Light and the Rainbow, A Study in Christian 


Spirituality, The Newman Press; copyright, 1959. Used by per- 
mission, 
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By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


One of the most constructive contributions of 
a religious outlook on life is that it keeps a man 


humble. The Responsive Scripture in the ritual 
for the Lord’s Supper quotes: “All we like sheep 
have gone astray .. .” Not that we deliberately 
seek evil, but that even in our search for right- 
eousness we wander off the right path and are 
easily led into ways of evil. 

In the light of God a man always falls short of 
the mark; hence, the religious man can never be 
proud as he compares himself to others. Using the 
phrase of members of Alcoholics Anonymous, he 
looks on a man caught up in wrongdoing and sim- 
ply says: “There, but for the grace of God, go I!” 

It is characteristic of Jesus that his acts rein- 
forced his words. When on the first Palm Sunday 
he rode into the Holy City on a humble donkey, 
he was acting out the message that had been 
uppermost in his teaching. You do not storm a 
city any more than you storm a person’s life. Per- 
sonal relationships are formed, not through ag- 
gressive assault, but through the slow, quiet build- 
ing of confidence and assurance and understand- 
ing. 

William James put it very well: “I am against 
bigness and greatness in all their forms, and with 
the invisible moral forces that work from individ- 
ual to individual, stealing in through the crannies 
of the world like so many soft rootlets, or like the 
capillary oozing of water, and yet rending the 
hardest monuments of man’s pride, if you give 
them time.” 1 

Leadership comes best not by authoritarian 
dcmination, but by winsomeness. 

Contrary to the thinking of Darwin, survival 
does not belong to the fittest, in the sense of the 
strongest, but rather to those who learn to co- 
operate. Rugged individualism may survive for a 
time, but eventually it gives way before those who 
are less individualistic but more co-operative. In- 
terdependence rather than independence is the 
real law of life, and the humble man soon discov- 
ers that he is related in interdependent ways with 
his fellow man. 

Indeed, normal growth into maturity follows 
the familiar progression of dependence, independ- 
ence, and interdependence. Whenever we find in- 
dividual aggression that cannot adapt itself to the 
socialization process and work co-operatively 
with others, we have to suspect that an adolescent 
rebellion is still going on, that the search for ego- 
identity has not yet been accomplished, and that 
the struggle for status is still in process. In real 
humility, on the contrary, we find a life so related 
to God that it derives from that relation a sense 
of personal significance without having any need 
to assert its dominance. 

“Blessed are the meek,” in the true, original 
Greek sense of the word, refers to those who are 
reverent in their obedience to God and are related 
in a positive manner—with good will—to their 
fellow men. 


1 The Letters of William James, ed. Henry James, Little, Brown 
and Company, 1920, Volume II, page 90. Out of print. 
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The Risen Life 





The Leader in Action 








By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. Read also 
“The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Mark 16:1-8; Colossians 
3:1-15. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you prepare this lesson you will find it very 
helpful to read the special section in The Inter- 
national Lesson Annual entitled “Easter Day,” 
by Robert J. McCracken (pages 138-140). 

It will be helpful also in your preparation for 
you to read the background material for the 
Scripture selection. The first two chapters of 
Colossians will be excellent introductory material 
for this lesson. 

You will want to acquaint yourself with the les- 
son material in Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, 
and Epworth Notes. The International Lesson An- 
nual will be exceptionally valuable to you. The 
Interpreter’s Bible will give you sound scholar- 
ship for the lesson background. See also the ar- 
ticle by Bishop Ensley on page 1 of Aputt TEAcH- 
ER. 
You will want to avail yourself of whatever 
aids or helps are at your finger tips. In this way 
you will find yourself more adequately prepared 
to teach your class. You will also find that more 
information will give you confidence. 

It will be helpful to restate the aim of the les- 
son in your own words. Our aim is to help adults 
understand that Jesus’ Resurrection changes 
lives. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 

II. Christ helps us with other people 
III. Christ helps us to know God 
IV. Eternal life here and hereafter 


To BEGIN 


You will want to create an interest in your class 
by asking the question, When does eternal life 
begin? 

It will be worth noting that the Easter lesson 
is not a break in our consideration of the require- 
ments of citizenship in the kingdom of God. The 
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Easter message of Resurrection, or new life in 
Christ, is truly one of the basic standards by 
which we measure citizenship in the Kingdom. 

You will want to place your outline on the 
blackboard for your class to see. The progression 
of ideas will be helpful in leading the class in 
their thinking. They will want to follow carefully 
where you are directing their thoughts. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


The lesson today deals with the quality of life 
that it is possible to obtain through faith in the 
living Christ. Jesus gives us a perspective that we 
find nowhere else. 

In the first two chapters of Colossians, which 
you read for your background material, Paul 
warned his fellow Christians against false teach- 
ings. Christ is to be the center of their life. They 
are to realize that from the center of loyalty they 
may radiate to a larger circumference of service. 

The risen Lord is not to be separated from man- 
kind. Jesus rose from the dead so that all men 
might have life. When believers centered their 
life in Christ, they were raised to a new life 
through that faith. 

Paul writes, “Put to death ... what is earthly 
in you.” He pleads that man ought to change his 
center of loyalty from that which is evil to that 
which is good, from that which is insincere to 
that which is sincere, from that which brings 
death to that which brings life. For the grace of 
God is to raise man to a higher level of living. 

In this new life with Christ there are no longer 
barriers between human beings. There is no dif- 
ference of race, culture, social or economic classes 
in his church. He is the Lord of all. 

Paul writes that, above all else, Christians 
ought to “put on” love. Even though problems 
arise, love will raise men above friction, discord, 
and misunderstanding. 


II. Christ helps us with other people 


It will be helpful to point out that through faith 
in Christ we no longer have a mere existence. We 
are no longer animals, but sons of God. When we 
tie our lives to Christ we become higher persons. 
We have a greater perspective. We are at peace 
with God. 

This loyalty to Christ helps us to be right with 
other people. 

You may wish to quote from Karen Horney, 
Our Inner Conflicts, a section of which is dis- 
cussed in the lesson material in Wesley Quarter- 
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ly. Miss Horney writes that while mental illness 
is caused by disturbed relations between one per- 
son and another, between self and the outside 
world, these conflicts, while initiated by fear, sus- 
picion, hatred, defiance, hostility, dominance, or 
revenge, may be resolved by learning to love and 
be loved. 

Jesus spoke about a love that helps us to be 
right with other people. He spoke of forgiveness 
in which we forgive others for their hindrance to 
us, and we seek forgiveness from them for our 
failures. This love was expressed on the cross 
when Jesus cried out, “Father, forgive them .. .” 
So we must also learn to forgive through that love 
which we may have for one another. 

This love is to be extended to our neighbors. 
While we may choose our friends, we have little 
choice of neighbors—local or world-wide. To love 
them, then, is the supreme test. 


III. Christ helps us to know God 


The most important responsibility of any man 
is to find a right relationship with God. When he 
finds this, he is lifted out of the “slough of 
despond” and the “pit of despair.” 

You will want to point out that God gives man 
a mind with which he may make choices. Through 
the many choices he has to make throughout life, 
he may still say No to God, he can disobey God. 
But in his denial and his disobedience he only 
proves the laws of God. 

When Jesus stated that the kingdom of God 
is within, he was saying that we are a part of 
God. The spirit of God resides in us. When we 
revolt against God we are, in effect, revolting 
against ourselves. We then become disorganized 





Epworth Notes 


Have you discovered Epworth Notes? It 
is a pocket-size, monthly publication that 
contains the International Lesson Series. 
Epworth Notes has several distinctive char- 
acteristics in addition to its size: 

@ It contains the King James and the 
Revised Standard Versions of the Bible in 
parallel columns. 

@ It is designed to be read a page a day. 
By reading a page a day with its Bible refer- 
ences, you have studied your Sunday-school 
lesson by the end of the week. 

@ It has a magazine section that carries 
articles, editorials, and poetry. 

Epworth Notes is designed as a reading 
piece to be used along with your regular 
church-school material. It may be used for 
private or family devotions. 

Epworth Notes is 25 cents a quarter sent 
to the church, or $1.25 a year for individual 
subscriptions sent to your home. Order from 
The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 














persons. But when we love God through Christ, 
we understand that there is no boundary to that 
love. 

It was Charles Lamb who said: “If Shakespeare 
walked into the room, we would all stand. But 
if Jesus Christ entered, we would all kneel.” 


IV. Eternal life here and hereafter 


You may wish to ask the question with which 
you started this lesson. When does eternal life 
begin? 

Has eternal life already started? There are 
many who believe that it has. As soon as a man 
accepts Jesus Christ as his savior and Lord, he 
has started on the road to eternal life. 

Paul, in this passage from Colossians, indicated 
that men find eternal life here. We do not wait 
to die to enter the kingdom of God. That Kingdom 
is within us as soon as we accept the Master with 
faith and confidence. Jesus walks the very path- 
ways of life which you and I walk. The kingdom 
of God is a continuing spiritual experience that 
we know even in our physical travail and which 
will still be ours after our body has served its 


purpose. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why is it not easy to understand eternal life? 

2. What are some difficulties in understanding 
eternal life here and now? 

3. In what ways may we be spiritually dead al- 
though physically alive? 

4. In what ways does Christ help us in our 
relationships with one another? 

5. In what ways does Christ help us in our rela- 
tionships with God? ~ 

6. In your opinion, when does a person enter 
eternal life? 

7. Which is more important in the Christian 
faith: the Crucifixion or the Resurrection? Give 
your reasons. 


In CLOSING 


You will wish to indicate that this Easter lesson 
is a part of the total unit on standards for citi- 
zenship in the kingdom of God. 

The risen Life is of such great importance in our 
Christian faith that it goes beyond the sacrificial 
love expressed on the Cross. If it had not been 
for the fact of the Resurrection, we would not 
have the great moments of security, peace, 
harmony, and faith which we know as follow- 
ers of Jesus Christ. 

You will want to announce that the lesson for 
next Sunday will be on “Righteousness and Mer- 
cy,” two further standards of Kingdom citizen- 
ship. It would be helpful to have the class read 
the Beatitudes in Matthew 5:6-7 which are a part 
of the Scripture selection. 

You may close with a prayer for the further en- 
richment of eternal life among the members of 
your class, your church, your community. 
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The Group in Action 








By STELLA WARD 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Advance preparation: Ask one member to read 
the interpretation of Mark 16:1-8 in Volume 7 of 
The Interpreter’s Bible. Let him be prepared to 
give the class the insights he gets from the read- 
ing. Ask another to do the same for Colossians 
3:1-15 in Volume 11. 

Both Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly 
stress the fact that eternal life begins now. Plan 
to keep this emphasis uppermost in the class dis- 
cussion. 

Purpose: The purpose is to help students see 
that eternal life begins when we are risen with 
Christ and that it is our duty to live as responsible 
citizens in the eternal Kingdom. 
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Central question: When does eternal life begin? 
Beginning the session: Ask the group to con- 
sider what the Easter story means to them per- 
sonally. Is it merely a thrilling story? Is it only 
a day for dressing up and feeling happy? Is it 
important because it means we have life after 
death? Does it have relation to daily living? 

Call for the reading of the Scripture passages 
and the insights gained by students who read The 
Interpreter’s Bible. 

Procedure: The author of Wesley Quarterly 
says “We may not know that we are dead until 
we realize what life in Jesus Christ is like.” Be- 
gin the discussion with a consideration of the 
meaning of this statement. In what ways may one 
be dead and in need of resurrection? 

What is the basic importance of the empty 
tomb? Why is it not enough to tell the story of 
the empty tomb, no matter how lovingly or emo- 
tionally? What reasons have we for believing in 
immortality? Adult Student lists several. 

How does looking at Easter as a present and 
personal experience enhance one’s view of im- 
mortality? Paul speaks of a new nature for those 
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who are risen with Christ. What does he mean? 

What difference will being risen with Christ 
make in our daily living? If one puts his mind 
on things that are above, will he have to be other- 
worldly? 

The virtues that Paul recommends cannot be 
literally “put on.” They come from the inward 
transformation that results from receiving life 
through Christ. They are natural expressions of 
love. The vices are expressions of an unregenerate 
nature. 

In the discussion bring out Jesus’ concern with 
quality of life. Lead the class to see that the view 
of Easter seen in today’s lesson is a mature view. 
It is not one of fear or astonishment at the super- 
natural. It is not a narrow consideration limiting 
eternal life to the hereafter. 

Closing the session: In your summary of the 
discussion, relate this lesson to the Beatitudes. 
Suggest additional ways of applying the lesson to 
daily living. 

Close with the singing of the hymn, “Come, Ye 
Faithful, Raise the Strain” (The Methodist 
Hymnal, 151). 

Advance assignment: Appoint a panel to discuss 
next Sunday’s lesson. Use four panel members 
and a moderator. Their preparation should be 
made along the line of these topics: (1) The 
meaning of righteousness and mercy, (2) How 
righteousness and mercy are related in the good 
life, (3) Practicing mercy in everyday human re- 
lations, (4) Practicing mercy and justice in inter- 
national relations. Assign the class to read the 
students’ materials and the Scripture passages. 


m——From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* Jonathan Edwards, one of the most powerful 
of American preachers, described effects of his 
conversion by saying that “the appearance of 
everything was altered.” That is, the new man 
saw through new eyes. Because he was radically 
changed on the inside, everything with which he 
came into contact seemed fresh and different. 


* Though published more than fifty year ago, The 
Varieties of Religious Experience, by William 
James (Modern Library, $1.65) is still one of the 
best studies of the psychology of religion. Its 
author is careful to point out that a transforming 
conversion experience is likely to be linked with 
“a transformation of the face of nature.” 


* Long before Christian thought took systematic 
form, the philosopher Lucretius emphasized the 





dynamic of a changed life. It is no cause for won- 





der, from his viewpoint, that the converted man 
sees all nature transformed before his eyes. For he 
is literally no longer the same man who has been 
viewing the face of nature. 

“Nothing arises,” said Lucretius, “save by the 
death of something else.” The old Adam must die 
before one can become a new man in Christ. 


In this week’s memory selection, Paul gives a 
vivid summary of truths later echoed by men like 
Jonathan Edwards and William James. 

When conversion is genuine, and not simply an 
acted-out attempt to engage in the experience that 
other folk expect of one, the change may be all- 
inclusive. It is no accident that many a converted 
one has taken a new name; it would be inap- 
propriate for him to retain his old name, for he is 
no longer the old person. 

One who is actually a new man in Christ is ab- 
sorbingly aware that he has been rescued. His 
changed life is not a result of his efforts, but of 
the power of God. He is so dominated by a sense 
of awe and humility and gratitude that the sense 
of rescue makes him tingle to his finger tips. Com- 
pared with this life-directing influence, every 
other concern is insignificant. 


Even the risen life, even the new citizenship in 
Christ, is not without its dangers. “Surely,” warns 
Psalms 39: 6a, “every man walketh in a vain show” 
(King James Version). 

There are no exceptions, no qualifications. Re- 
ligious experience is as dangerous as any other 
area of life and as subject to empty, hollow imi- 
tations. 

An attempt to impress other people is about the 
most useless thing one can do. It can take the form 
of giving one’s daughter the most expensive 
wedding ever staged in the local church. It can 
take the form of buying a new car in lieu of in- 
creasing one’s giving to the church. Or it can take 
the form of tossing in a big contribution with an 
elaborate flourish. 

It can even take the form of undue noise and 
flailing of the arms at the mourner’s bench. Mo- 
tive is central, even at the altar. That act which 
is aimed at making an impression is no more than 
“a vain show,” a fast hundred-yard dash toward 
the entirely unimportant. 


The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


In our early history books we learned that 
Christopher Columbus believed that the world 
was round and that by sailing west he could reach 
the East Indies. We learned further that he was 
possessed with this idea to such an extent that he 
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made the rounds of the courts of Europe seeking 
backing for his venture. So persistent was he in 
his efforts that he seemed possessed with his con- 
victions. It was as if his whole life was centered in 
the thought of a westward passage. It possessed 
him; it “lived” him! The story of his discovery of 
America is the result of a man possessed by an 
idea. 

One of the legends from early gold-rush days in 
California is of a motherless baby left in the care 
of rough miners in one of the frontier towns. With 
no woman at hand to take over the nurture of the 
child, the miners themselves began to look after 
its needs. In order to provide the proper atmos- 
phere for the growing child, however, the miners 
had to make radical changes in their habits of 
life, particularly in their cleanliness, their loud 
talk, their rough stories. A baby in that mining 
community completely transformed the miners’ 
lives. The baby they possessed soon possessed 
them. 

Just as we can be possessed by an idea or by a 
little babe, so, Paul declares, we can be possessed 
by Christ. “It is no longer I who live, but Christ 
who lives in me.” (Galatians 2:20.) 

The real message of the Easter story is not the 
Resurrection of Jesus from the grave; the real 
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message is that as Jesus was resurrected from the 
grave so we can be resurrected from the old life 
into a new one. “For you have stripped off your 
old self with its ways and have put on that new 
self ... Christ is everything and in us all.” (Good- 
speed, Colossians 3:9, 11.) The transformation is 
not just a minor one. Just as Columbus’ whole life 
revolved around his theory, just as a whole min- 
ing town was transformed by a baby, so Christ in 
one’s life effects a thorough transformation. Every- 
thing becomes different. 

The intent of Paul’s Letter to the Colossians is 
to indicate that eternal life is not something that 
comes after death but that it is a quality of life 
that begins now wherever Christ is taken in to 
dwell in the heart, to transform the life. To live 
“in Christ” is to be so possessed by his spirit that 
every aspect of life is different, everything is 
changed. Life is as different as if one had gone to 
the grave and then returned to begin a new kind 
of existence. 

It is easy for us to so focus attention on Christ 
at Easter that we miss the very heart of the mes- 
sage. The Christ who rose was resurrected to no 
avail unless we, too, dare to believe that our way 
of life can undergo radical change for the better 
here and now. 


Righteousness and Mercy 


pT he Leader in Action 








By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Matthew 5: 6-7; 13: 44-46; 
18: 21-35. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you prepare to teach this post-Easter lesson 
on “Righteousness and Mercy,” you will want to 
study carefully the student material in Wesley 
Quarterly, Adult Student, and The International 
Lesson Annual. The Interpreter’s Bible will be 
extremely helpful in the interpretation of the 
Scripture for this lesson. Naturally you will want 
to read the comments in Epworth Notes. 


*Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. 
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(World Service Sunday* ) 


In your own words you will want to restate the 
aim of the lesson for your class. To seek righteous- 
ness is to discover that mercy and forgiveness are 
necessary prerequisites for citizenship in the king- 
dom of God. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. To seek righteousness 
III. To obtain mercy 
IV. The attitude of forgiveness 


To BEGIN 
You will want to place your teaching outline 


upon the blackboard. Writing down the progres- 
sion of ideas will be helpful to your class. 


How TO PROCEED 


I. The scriptural background 

It will be worth noting the two Beatitudes that 
are used to start the lesson for today. The terms 
“hunger” and “thirst” indicate two deep desires 
which are necessary for life. Here they are used 
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in relation to the spiritual life of man. As one 
might hunger and thirst for physical sustenance, 
so he also hungers and thirsts for the spiritual 
food of righteousness which is wholesome good- 
ness and loyalty to God. When man knows that 
he is not what God intends him to be and then 
strives to be what God desires him to be, he be- 
comes blessed among all men. 

As a man lives righteously, he becomes mer- 
ciful. Jesus always spoke against those who were 
cruel and inconsiderate of others. As God shows 
kindness and is compassionate, so ought his fol- 
lowers show love and mercy. 

Jesus indicated that the kingdom of heaven is 
like treasure, a prize to be sought at any price. 

First, it is like buried money in a field. A man 
knowing of this will purchase the field that he 
might obtain the treasure. 

Again, it is like a pearl that is beyond all other 
pearls in value. A merchant who finds such a pearl 
will then sell all the pearls he has to obtain the 
priceless one. ; 

“Jesus regarded the Kingdom as the supreme 
value of life, and the search for it as one’s major 
endeavor. He said, ‘Seek first his kingdom and 
his righteousness, all these things [objects of 
earthly concern] shall be yours as well.’ (Matthew 
6:33.) As the highest value of life, the Kingdom 
is worth all things else that men had held hereto- 
fore to be valuable. To enter it and possess its 
riches, one should be willing to follow the example 


“The Pearl of Great Price,” by Burnand 





of the pearl merchant in Jesus’ parable, ‘who, on 
finding one pearl of great value, went and sold 
all that he had and bought it’ (Matthew 13:45- 
46). Or again, one should be as alert to the treas- 
ures of the Kingdom as another man whom Jesus 
represented as finding a treasure hidden in a field 
while plowing. It had been put there for safekeep- 
ing, no doubt, and then forgotten. When this astute 
man found the treasure, he covered it up quickly 
and sold all that he had in order to buy that field 
(Matthew 13: 44). Both of these possessions repre- 
sented material wealth, yet the men sacrificed 
everything to secure them. How much more 
should men pursue the Kingdom to possess it at 
any cost!” 1 

As a man forgives his fellow men, he will find 
that he in turn has been forgiven by God. The 
number of times one forgives is countless. We 
should be willing to forgive as often as the oc- 
casion arises. 

Finally, forgiveness is somewhat clarified by the 
parable of the man who finds that his servant 
owes him a great deal of money. The man begs 
for time and is granted an extension so that he 
might eventually pay his debt. 

But the debtor is also owed, although a smaller 
amount. He immediately refuses to give his debtor 


: 1The Life and Teachings of Jesus by Charles M. Laymon. 


Abingdon Press, copyright 1955 by Pierce and Washabaugh. Pages 
165-166. 
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any extension of time or show any mercy or kind- 
ness. 

Palmer (Wesley Quarterly) says: “The pur- 
pose of this parable is to show that forgiveness is 
central in all Christian teaching. A revengeful 
spirit is self-destructive, but forgiveness is crea- 
tive and redemptive. This is one of the clearest 
and simplest parables that we have in Jesus’ 
teachings.” 

Jesus pointed out that if God forgives man, 
then in turn man should forgive his fellow man. 
In the Lord’s Prayer we pray for forgiveness as 
we forgive those who trespass against us. Know- 
ing that God will forgive us when we are re- 
pentant, we are able to forgive all kinds of wrongs 
and to conquer any desire for revenge. 


II. To seek righteousness 


The man who seeks righteousness is the man 
who is seeking the most priceless possession. For 
righteousness is wholesome goodness and loyalty 
to God. 

Life is a complexity of desires or hungers—some 
good and some bad. Those that give satisfaction 
in the deepest reaches of the soul are the ones 
worthy of being fulfilled. As we seek righteous- 
ness, we are discovering the secret or the art of 
right living. 

Righteous living will find expression in many 
aspects of daily life. Spiritual growth affects not 
only our devotional life and our relationships with 
friends and neighbors, but also our role in broader 
social relationships. We are caught up in a social 
and economic whirlwind that can do evil or good, 
depending on the position taken by churchmen 
like the members of your class. Reference could 
be made at this point to the Social Creed of The 
Methodist Church. (Discipline of The Methodist 
Church, Paragraph 2020.) 


III. To obtain mercy 


You will want to point out that in the early days 
of history, and particularly those in which the 
Christian church was started, human life was con- 
sidered to be very cheap. Jesus’ teachings have 
raised it to a higher level. 

Mercy was not considered a virtue in this an- 
cient world. Through the years “mercy” has come 
to mean “compassion,” “big hearted,” or “loving.” 
It is really the concept of expending love as a 
catalyst in the community in which you live. 

It may be helpful to use the quotation from 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice given in Wes- 
ley Quarterly. 


IV. The attitude of forgiving 


You will find it helpful again to refer to the 
Scripture lesson of Matthew 18:23-33. The man 
who was forgiven much failed to forgive a little. 
So Jesus illustrated that God, when he forgives 
one of us, expects us to be forgiving with our fel- 
low men. 
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It will be worth while to recall the verses im- 
mediately preceding those above. Peter had asked 
Jesus how much and how often he must forgive. 
The Master’s reply was “seventy times seven.” It 
was enough to indicate that one must forgive as 
often as forgiveness is sought. The attitude of for- 
giveness is really understood only after one has 
been repentant, has sought forgiveness and has 
obtained it. ; 

Dr. Laymon says concerning this passage: “In 
expressing love toward enemies men are called 
upon to forgive the offender. It was in response 
to Peter’s question, ‘Lord, how often shall my 
brother sin against me, and I forgive him? As 
many as seven times?’ that Jesus said: ‘I do not 
say to you seven times, but seventy times seven’ 
(Matthew 18: 21-22). Rabbinic teaching held that 
three times was the correct number for forgiving 
one’s enemy. . .. In placing the number at seventy 
times seven, Jesus was not indicating a specific 
figure but was urging an indefinite number of 
times. As often as one showed a repentant spirit, 
he should be forgiven. A calculated expression of 
forgiving love was not sufficient.” } 

The prayer of the little boy quoted in Wesley 
Quarterly is to the point: “O God, make bad peo- 
ple good, and good people so I can like them.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why should we seek righteousness? 

2. How may we obtain mercy? 

3. In your own words state why righteousness 
and mercy must be joined together in the fullest 
Christian life. 

4. What may we do to promote righteousness 
and mercy in our community? 

5. How do the teachings of Jesus refer to our 
act of forgiveness in today’s world? 

6. In what ways is there a danger of becoming 
pharisaic? 


In CLOSING 


You may wish to indicate that righteousness and 
mercy ought to go hand in hand if we are to find 
forgiveness. 

Remind the class that in our complex world to- 
day it is necessary for us constantly to make de- 
cisions; and once made, we must live with them. 
As we make our decisions, we move closer 
to God or farther away. We should strive to 
temper all our decisions with righteousness and 
mercy. 

It would be helpful to close with “Illustrate the 
Lesson,” page 155 of The International Lesson 
Annual. 

Or you may wish to close with a moment of 
silent prayer, asking the class members to include 
in their own meditations petitions not only for 
righteousness and mercy, but also for forgiveness 
and a forgiving spirit. 


1 The Life and Teachings of Jesus, op. cit., page 205. 
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rp——The Group in Action 








By STELLA WARD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Advance preparation: Plan for a general discus- 
sion following the panel presentation (see page 
43). Study the Scripture passages, using lesson 
helps and commentaries. 

Think through situations and community prob- 
lems that you know. Consider whether these 
would yield to the practice of justice and/or 
mercy. 

Purpose: to help the class get additional under- 
standing of righteousness and mercy, how they are 
related in Christian thought and practice, and the 
responsibility of Christians for putting them into 
practical operation. 

Central question: What is meant by righteous- 
ness and mercy, and how are they related in 
thought and practice? 

Beginning the session: Begin by using the hymn 
“There’s a Wideness in God’s Mercy” (The Meth- 
odist Hymnal, 76). Read aloud the printed Scrip- 
ture. 

Make an opening statement concerning right- 
eousness and mercy as characteristics of Kingdom 
citizens. Share the insight you have gained from 
your reading of the parables in the lesson. 

Procedure: The panel will have major responsi- 
bility for the lesson. Introduce the moderator 
who will explain the approach to the subject. 
He will also introduce the panel. 

After each member presents the part for which 
he is responsible, the other members will ask 
questions and make comments. 

The moderator will summarize briefly. The 
panel should use about thirty minutes. The re- 
maining time should be used in class discussion. 

Discussion should proceed along the lines pre- 
sented by the panel. The first topic is the meaning 
of righteousness and mercy. In arriving at defini- 
tions, bring out that the basic attitude for each of 
these characteristics is good will. Lead the class 
to see Christian responsibility for practicing just, 
honest, responsible dealings with people in all 
situations. 

What limits should be set for this kind of deal- 
ing? Why? Should public opinion set the limits? 
To what extent should social, economic, racial, 
or religious differences enter into deciding how 
far one should extend the qualities? 

The second idea is how righteousness and mer- 
cy are related in the good life. Wesley Quarterly 
uses the contrast between the Pharisees and Jesus 


to show that righteousness and mercy require — 


each other. 








The third consideration is practicing mercy in 
everyday human relations. This would relate to 
judging others, to shutting people out of oppor- 
tunities. It would concern the eradication of lone- 
liness and rejection. It would mean giving aid and 
comfort, being dauntless in championing the op- 
pressed and downtrodden. 

The fourth idea is practicing justice and mercy 
in international relations. This would mean doing 
something about hungry people. It would involve 
helping underprivileged people everywhere. We 
would have to share ourselves, our goods, our 
knowledge and skills with all countries, races, 
creeds, even with those we may call enemy. 

Closing the session: Close with a prayer for 
increased understanding of righteousness and 
mercy. Include also petition for greater awareness 
of need and for courage to practice the insight re- 
ceived. 

Advance assignment: Ask the group to compile 
a list of requirements for a good home. Ask them 
to bring this to class. Assign the study of the 
Scripture selections and the students’ material 
for the next lesson. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ A visitor to Kansas City wandered across the 
street from his hotel and was attracted to a gift 
shop that featured oriental art. 

Catching sight of a piece of ivory from the 
Congo, the visitor commented that he’d like to 
have it, but didn’t know whether he had enough 
cash to buy it. 

“T know just how you feel,” said the nonoriental 
clerk. “Last fall, we had a gorgeous piece of Chi- 
nese pottery—much too expensive for me, but I 
really wanted it. I tried to keep it where no one 
would notice it, but before I could get enough 
money saved to buy it, someone else found it!” 

When surrounded by beautiful things, one 
learns to love beauty and will stint and save to 
own a piece that the passer-by hardly notices. 
We find ourselves molded by the things and 
the ideas with which we surround ourselves. In 
order to foster acute hunger for the bread of life, 
we will do well to spend much time with Scrip- 
ture and other influences that whet the appetite. 


’ There is a type of church worker whose real 
orientation is toward bolstering his own pride. 
Such a person is tempted to disguise that self- 
centeredness by assuming the role of a busybody 
eager to help the “fallen.” 

You know the type; few congregations are with- 
out at least one representative. By continuous 
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activity directed toward helping others, the poor 
blind one succeeds in hiding from himself the real- 
ization that he is in desperate need of help. 


& When we measure ourselves by ourselves, Paul 
warned (2 Corinthians 10:12), we are not wise. 
Such measuring is not likely to produce an acute 
sense of hunger for God’s grace and gifts. 

If you wish to persuade yourself that you are 
full and not empty, a man of stature and no pea- 
nut, there is a way to do it. Always measure your- 
self by men who are smaller than you. 

It is not hard to find them. Reasonable care 
in selecting and moderate zeal in whittling down 
with the knife of criticism will provide plenty of 
measuring rods suitably small. For maximum 
smugness and arrogance, measure the self daily 
by a few of these standards. 

In order to be overwhelmed by a sense of need 
and failure, use a different measuring rod: God’s 
wholly unattainable demands. 


A boy of eleven and his sister five or six years 
younger at a certain airport were watching a 
plane about to take off. Standing on tiptoes the 
girl turned to her brother and asked about some- 
thing she couldn’t quite see above the metal panel. 

“Dummy!” he retorted. “Don’t you see they’ve 
already loaded that plane?” 

His only superiority was a few inches in height; 
he had started growing a few years earlier and 
could look over the top of the panel with ease. This 
is true in many instances of “superiority” in the 
realm of the spirit. We need to watch every temp- 
tation to sneer—for there’s no virtue in having 
the advantage of an earlier start than had the 
person we criticize. 





| The Counselor 





By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


It is a part of the genius of Christianity that 
righteousness and mercy are always joined. Stand- 
ards there are, to be sure, but the standards are 
always held to in an atmosphere that includes 
understanding mercy. Without ever giving up 
justice, love insists on having the final word. 

A conspicuous feature of Jesus’ ministry is the 
way in which standards are adhered to without 
ever giving up loving forgiveness. At no point in 
his ministry did Jesus ever give up either one for 
the other. Wherever he declared God’s forgive- 
ness, he also made clear the required change of 
attitude and action. Wherever he set forth the im- 
perative expectations of the faith, he did it in an 
atmosphere of acceptance. But the religious world 
today has a hard time following his example. 
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Lessons for May 


The Sermon on the Mount and the parables 
of Jesus furnish the scriptural basis for the 
lessons for May. The first three lessons deal 
specifically with certain of the beatitudes. 
The unit, “Marks of Citizenship in the King- 
dom of God,” will be continued through the 
quarter. : 

The lesson titles are: 


May 1: Foundations of the Christian Home 
May 8: Working for Peace 

May 15: A Christian Influences Society 
May 22: Sincerity in Religious Practices 
May 29: Rich Toward God 











From the world of counseling and psychother- 
apy we have learned a good deal about mercy, but 
in this world standards are for the most part set 
aside. Instead of passing judgment on an act the 
counselor simply tries to understand it. Refusing 
to condemn, he merely tries to see the reasons 
leading to the act. Recognizing that every act has 
its antecedent causes, he seeks to trace the causal 
sequence so that the act becomes a part of a pat- 
tern that makes sense rather than merely an arbi- 
trary whim or an impulsive gesture. 

In a noncondemnatory atmosphere the coun- 
selee is freer to explore both implications and 
consequences of the act, to gain some appreciation 
for his involvement in it, and to take steps toward 
modifying his behavior. Deriving support from 
the counselor’s accepting manner, he is encour- 
aged to relate the particular act to the pattern of 
his life and thus to make some sense out of what 
otherwise seems to be senseless behavior. 

But in refusing to pass judgment the counselor 
presents an unreal world. The fact is that each 
person is judged by standards acceptable to so- 
ciety. He cannot escape paying the consequences 
of his acts. Indeed, to be permitted to escape the 
penalty for an antisocial behavior is to be en- 
couraged in unrealistic living. So standards of 
right and wrong are necessary. 

Moreover, mercy that is unrealistic is not mercy 
at all but rather indulgence. Permissiveness is not 
license, and when it does not set limits it defeats 
its own purposes. The major task of growing up 
is to learn to accept ever-increasing limits to one’s 
behavior so that eventually freedom comes 
through the voluntary acceptance of the restric- 
tions of co-operative living. 

But righteousness involves more than a realis- 
tic confrontation with the moral law. Righteous- 
ness, in the Christian sense, involves a willingness 
to recognize personal involvement in the sins of 
others. As John Donne put it long ago, we are 
“involved in mankind,” and whatever affects one 
man affects us all. 






International Lesson Series 









Adult groups in church school 
like an occasional change from the 
ongoing curriculum in the quarter- 
lies and monthlies. The Methodist 
Church provides undated units for 
those groups who desire to elect 
their courses for use on Sunday 
morning, Sunday evening, or week 
night. 

Materials were carefully re- 
viewed and evaluated, and a se- 
lected list of fifty-four units was 
approved by the Curriculum Com- 
mittee. (A complete list is printed 
in the current issue of Resources 
for Adult Groups (1959-60), avail- 
able free from The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House serving your terri- 
tory.) 

The units vary as to subject, 
source, length, and type of treat- 
ment. For convenience the units 
have been listed in six groups 
according to adult interest and ex- 
perience: 

A. The Bible in Life—Books in 
this category give background ma- 
terials, discuss ways of using and 
studying the Bible, and give guid- 
ance in studying various portions 
of the Bible. 

B. The Christian’s Faith and Ex- 
perience—The studies in this cate- 
gory deal with basic Christian 
convictions, personal Christian liv- 
ing, and a Christian philosophy of 
life. 

C. Christian Family Life—These 
studies deal with the Christian 
home, personal relationships within 
the family, the relation of the home 
to the church and the community. 

D. The Church—This grouping 
includes studies of the nature and 
history of The Methodist Church 
and other religious groups; it deals 
also with studies of the mission 
program. 

E. Christian Action in Society— 
These studies deal with major so- 
cial issues in the light of Christian 
ideals and with the Christian’s rela- 
tion to the social and economic 
order. 

F. Problems of World Order— 
These books deal with the role of 
the church and Christian leadership 
in the world community. 

In any significant study, carefully 
selected resource materials are im- 
portant for reference and additional 
reading. The Committee on Cur- 
riculum for Adults has evaluated 








and approved a list of such re- 
sources for each of the general 
topics described above. These are 
books that were not written to be 
used as textbooks but which pro- 
vide valuable supplementary ma- 
terial in the various areas of study. 

Information concerning these re- 
scurces—titles, authors, prices, de- 
scriptions—is given in each issue of 
Resources for Adult Groups. 

All the undated units and re- 
source materials are available from 
The Methodist Publishing House 
serving your territory. 


CHRISTIAN FAMILY LIFE 

Adult groups in our churches are 
now making plans for National 
Family Week (May 1-8). Some of 
those groups will want to use a 
study unit dealing with some phase 
of family life. Therefore we are 
giving here the list of approved un- 
dated units in this area, plus several 
titles from the list of resource ma- 
terials. 


UNpDATED UNITS 


C-18. GuipEPposts TO CREATIVE 
Famity Worsuip, by Anna Laura 
and Edward W. Gebhard; detailed 
and usable suggestions for creative 
family worship; $2.50. (AP) Srupy 
GUIDE For “GuUIDEPOSTS TO CREATIVE 
Famity Worsuip”; 5 sessions; 25 
cents. (GI) 

C-19. In-Laws: Pro anp Con, by 
Evelyn Millis Duvall; a study of in- 
law relationships and ways of over- 
coming problems; $3.95. (AY) 
Stupy Guipe ror “In-Laws: Pro 
AND Con”; 5 sessions; 25 cents. (GI) 

C-20. WHEN CHILDREN Ask, by 
Margueritte Harmon Bro; a study 
designed to help parents deal con- 
structively with the questions chil- 
dren ask; $3.50. (HA) Stupy GuIDE 
FOR “WHEN CHILDREN ASK,” by Ed- 
ward D. Staples; 8 sessions; 25 
cents. (GI) 

C-21. How to Keep ROMANCE IN 
Your Marriace, by W. Clark 
Ellzey; a study that should help 
married couples find increasing joy 
and satisfaction in their relation- 
ship; $2.95. (AY) Strupy GuIDE FoR 
“How to Keep ROMANCE IN YOUR 
MarriaGe”; 5 sessions: 25 cents. 
(GI) 

C-23. CurisTIAN Famity LivIne, 
by Hazen G. Werner; one of the 
Basic Christian Books; a discussion 
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of the various phases of family liv- 
ing from a Christian viewpoint; $1. 
(GI) LeEapEr’s Guipe ror “Curis- 
TIAN Famity Luivinc,” “by Fred 
Cloud; 13 sessions; 30 cents. (GI) 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

Building Self-Confidence in Chil- 
dren, by Nina Ridenour; a study of 
self-confidence as a basic factor in 
mental health and of ways of de- 
veloping it in children; 60 cents. 
(SR) 

Enjoying the Bible at Home, by 
Anna Laura Gebhard; 50 cents. 
(CB) 

Facts of Life and Love for Teen- 
Agers, by Evelyn M. Duvall; a 
helpful book for parents of teen- 
agers; 35 cents. (Pines Publica- 
tions, Inc.) 

Faith of Our Children, The, by 
Mary Alice Jones; an interpretation 
of the principles of the Christian 
faith for children; $1.50. (AP) 

Family and Mental Illness, The, 
by Samuel Southard; practical sug- 
gestions for help for emotionally ill 
persons and their families; $1.50. 
(WP) 

How Christian Parents Face 
Family Problems, by John Charles 
Wynn; a practical, realistic treat- 
ment of Christian family relations 
and special concerns of parents; 
$2.50. (WP) 

Looking Toward Christian Mar- 
riage, by Donald M. Maynard; a 
handbook on Christian marriage 
from the time of anticipation 
through the early years of married 
life; $1.50. (AP) 

Love and Conflict, by Gibson 
Winter; new patterns in family life 
being developed as a result of 
modern social pressures; $3.50. 
(DD) 

Mental Illness: A Guide for the 
Family, by Edith M. Stern; prac- 
tical information and guidance for 
families of the mentally ill and for 
family counselors; 50 cents. Na- 
tional Association for Mental 
Health. 

Success in Marriage, by David R. 
Mace; a discussion of ways of 
handling marriage problems; $2.95. 
(AP) 

Your Home Can Be Christian, by 
Donald M. Maynard; practical dis- 
cussions of family problems in the 
light of Christian teaching; cloth, 
$2; paper, $1. (AP) 











She : 
INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


will help you become a better, 
more effective Bible teacher 


You can know as much about the Bible and its true meaning as the greatest 
of Bible scholars with Christendom’s most comprehensive commentary— 
The Interpreter’s Bible. Here’s a 12-volume commentary on the entire Bible 
that translates all the vast findings of biblical scholarship into the practical 
teaching tools you need in the classroom. You'll find your lesson planning 
more enjoyable, and you'll have better lessons too, as you’re able to better 
interpret Bible truths to others. 


Look at these outstanding features: 


@ The text in King James and Revised @ These three elements are all on one 





Save $15.50 on 
a 12-Volume Set 


| $BQ00 








Complete Your Set 


Or Give a Volume 
Complete your set or give a volume 
as a gift this Easter ... ideal for your 
church or home library. Order from 
individual titles below. 


Vol. I. General and Old Testament 





Standard Version in parallel col- 
umns 


@ The Exegesis which makes clear the 
meaning of the text to even the 
most casual reader 


@ The Exposition to help you apply the 


page 

@ Introduction to each biblical Book 

@ More than 700 pages of General Arti- 
cles on the Bible as a whole and on 
each Testament 


@ Outline maps—a valuable asset to 


Articles; Genesis; Exodus. 


Vol. Il. Leviticus; Numbers; Deuter- 
onomy; Josnua; Judges; Ruth; Sam- 
uel. 


Vol. ll. Kings; Chronicles; 
Nehemiah; Esther; Job. 


Vol. IV. Psalms; Proverbs. 
Vol. V. Ecclesiastes; Song of Songs; 


Ezra; 


your study 
e A total of 142 pages of indexes 


scriptural truths to the needs of 
people today 


The Interpreter’s Bible is a result of the shared efforts of 146 biblical scholars 
and ministers. Each volume is bound in dark blue cloth binding, stamped in 
red, black and genuine gold; size of each volume, 7x10 inches. 

All twelve volumes are yours for only $89.50—save $15.50 by ordering the 
complete set. Use our budget terms at no extra charge—only $9.50 down 
and $10.00 per month for eight months. If you’ve already started your set, 
you can still take advantage of special terms from Cokesbury—for less than 
twelve volumes, pay only $8.75 down with order and $8.75 per month—no 
carrying charge. (AP) 
ComPLETE 12-VoLUME SET postpaid, $89.50 


Add state sales tax where it applies 





/ RETAIL DIVISION of THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 





Isaiah; Jeremiah. 

Vol. Vi. Lamentations; Ezekiel; Dan- 
iel; Twelve Prophets. 

Vol. Vil. General Articles on the New 
Testament; Matthew; Mark. 

Vol. Vill. Luke; John. 

Vol. 1X. Acts; Romans. 

Vol. X. Corinthians; Galatians; Ephe- 
sians. 

Vol. XI. Philippians; Colossians; Thes- 
salonians; Timothy; Titus; Philemon; 
Hebrews. 

Vol. XIl. James; Peter; John; Jude; 
Revelation; Complete indexes for all 
twelve volumes. 


Eacu VOLUME postpaid, $8.75 
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